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ODE TO LOCH LOMOND. 

’Tis morn, and o'er Ben Lomond's brow 
Flings the pale moon her parting glow : 
Resumes the sun his orient dress, 
And bathes the lake in loveliness ; 
And gilds the isles that o’er itlie 
Like clouds on an inverted sky : 
In bracing sweep the early breeze 
Comes forth to wake the drowsy trees: 
The fisher hoists his patch of sail, 
And spreads it to the kindly gale; 
While hoarse and rude the wild-fowl screams, 
As if to seare thy deep night dreams? 

Oh! then, blessed Lake, what heart so dull 

As not to feel thee beautiful ! 


Bright Lake, from yon blue canopy 
The mid-day sun now smiles on thee! 
Full fain his hot red beams to lave 
Deep, deep, beneath thy gelid wave, 

As he, all warm in love's young joy, 
That woos a maiden cold and coy: 

The birds that flit thy margin by 
Imbue the air with melody : 

The fishes ’neath thy waters play, 

And there hold blythsome holiday ; 

The rustic’s whistling o'er his plough, 
The kine are on the mountain's brow ; 
The lambs frisk round the shepherd boy ; 
In ripples smooth thou smil'st thy joy, 
And prattling babes thy pebbles cull,— 
Oh! now too thou art beautiful ! 

In rich red hues the gorgeous even 
Now steeps the deep serene of heaven: 
Wearied of play the little springs 

Now hush in thee their murmurings, 
As romping children, eport-opprest, 

' Couch calmly on their mother’s breast. 

Now youths and maidene pace thy shore, 
And con the heart's loved lesson o'er; 
Or pause to list the strains that float 
Across thee from the distant boat ; 
And fee!, as breast to breast is beating, 
As cheek with cheek is purely meeting, 
As eye to eye fond tale is telling, 
As soul to soul is softly swelling,— 
Fee! that if bliss on earth there be, 
Tis theirs this holy eve by thee: 

At twilight’s hour so calm, so cvol, 

O Lake, thou’rt e’en more beautiful! 


Now midnight spreads her sable pall, 

A solemn stillness bindeth all: 

No music now the listener hears 

Save the hushed music of the spheres, 

That sail o'er heaven al! silently, 

As boats with muffled oars on thee. 

Ob! fair 1 ween looks forth the moon, 

And shames the brouwd red flare of noon! 

Sweet vestal maid, te whom ’tis given 

To tend the myriad fires of heaven! 

Blushing in bashful vanity, 

She comes to glass herself in thee : 

And Hesper flameth fiercely bright 

To gem the queenly brow of night. 

The breezes in their cloud-piled halls 

Now sleep—yet sigh at intervals, 

Quicksilvering thy waters pure, 

And raising waves in miniature : 

Now send they them in reverence meet 

To kiss the aged mountain's feet, 
Then cease becalimed—and inthe lull 
O Lake thou art most beautiful ! 


THE QUIET CELL. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL, 
I fill my quiet cell 
With shapes uf beauty bright, 
Scenes fair, and inaccessible 
To such as fix the dazzled sight 
On all the whirling wheels of life, 
Its canker’d cares and selfish strife ! 





I wear not here the mask 
The curious world requires— 
My energies [ do not teck 
To ape the artificial fires— 
The smiles, deceptions, guileful speech, 
Which custom and the crowd will teach. 


I summon from the past, 
The fairest and the best, 
The virgin pure, the matron chaste, 
The patriot spurning his own rest 
His country’s weal t’ ensure—the brave 
Who knows to slay, yet dares to save! 


The martyr who hath borne 
Unflinchingly each pain, 

The fire, the fetters, and the scorn, 
And all to shake his faith in vain. 
For why! His Saviour filled his breast 
With strength to bear each cruel test! 


The martyr in his cell, 

Triumphant, bright, T see; 
Freed from the pains ineffable, 

‘ree. ‘ he . > 

Freed from the scourge, the cord, the Trex, 
And crowned with plory, radiant now 

. “ ” . . y ’ 
With * Angel” written on his brow. 


Bright visitants are mine, 
Forms of the lost and dead, 
Whose eyes with wonted kindness shine, 
With all to love and naught to dread ; 
And voices birdlike in the breeze, 
Murmur celestial melodies! 





| placed there to dry and to ripen in the sunbeams. 


But sudden as the wind 
Over the bending trees, 
A thought of dust—a touch unkind 
Of man’s—of earth's impurities, 
Destroys the imagery of peace, 
And fancy’s fairy labours cease. 


They flit, they fade away, 
Chased in the worldly war 
Of common cares ; they fall the prey 
Of sins and strifes ; and flee afar, 
As down doth from the thistle run, 
When kissed too hotly by the sun ! 


Oh! for a home of rest! 
Oh! fora spirit pure ! 
Oh! for the quiet of a breast 
By sorrow cleansed—from sin secure ! 
Oh! that release from one sad thought were given— 
A shadow, stalking ‘twixt my soul and Heaven! 





MARQUINEZ AND LA COLLEGIALA. 
A ROMANTIC INCIDENT OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
The small town of Ayllon in Old Castile is picturesquely situated at the foot 
of a ridge of mountains of the same name, and at about half-a-dozen leagues to 
the left of the camino real from Burgos to Madrid. Although dignified by the 
name of a villa, or town, and containing a population of five hundred vecinos,* 
at the period we are referring to, it bore more resemblance to an overgrown | 
country village, both by the character of its houses and the occupations of 
their inhabitants. ‘The former were rudely constructed of mis-shapen and irre- 
gularly sized blocks of stone, hewn from the adjacent mountains, the interstices 
being filled up with a coarse cement. They were for the must part covered 
with thatch, although here and there a roof formed of black and red tiles, ar- 
arranged in alternate lines, varied the uniformity of the layers of straw, to 
which the weather and the smoke of the wood fires had imparted a dingy grey- 
ish hue. According to Spanish custom, every dwelling had a clumsy but solid 
and spacious balcony running round the upper windows. These balconies 
were sheltered from the rain either by a wooden roof or by a projection of the 
thatch and rafters, and in the summer and autumn were usually strewed with | 
the golden pods of the Indian corn and the juicy scarlet fruit of the tomata 





The inhabitants of Ayllon were principally peasants, who gained their living 
by the cultivation of the fields which surrounded the town ; and in time of peace | 
this resource was sufficient forthe ample supply of their scanty wants and un- 
ambitious desires; but the war, which was so heavy a scourge for the Peninsu- 
la, did not spare this quiet corner of Castile. On the contrary, the 
positior, of the town rendered it a favourite resort of the guerillas, who from 
that point had the double facility of pouncing on whatever passed along the 
high-road, and of retreating to the mountains when troops were sent against 
them. Thus it not unfrequently happened that the unfortunate Ayllonese, after 
emytying their granaries and wine stores for the benefit of the Spanish troops, 
were visited, a few hours afterwards, by a column of French, who stripped them 
of what little they had reserved for their own support, accompanying their ex- 
tortions by the ample measure of ill treatment they considered themselves jus- 
tified in bestowing on those who had so recently sheitered their foes. Between | 
friends and enemies the peasants were impoverished, their houses dismantled 
and pillaged, their fields trampled and laid waste. 

It was on an autumn morning of the year 181-,that a large number of ca- 
valry solJiers were grooming their horses in the streets of Ayilon. Some ill- 
clothed but hardy-looking infantry men were grouped about the doors of the 
houses, busily engaged in furbishing their arms, whilst here and there, at the 
corners of the streets, or in open spaces between the houses, a few greasy- 
looking individuals were superintending the preparations of the rancho,t a strong 
smelling anomalous sort of mess, contained in large iron kettles suspended over 
smoky fires of green wood. Cavalry, infantry, and cooks were laughing, jok- 
ing, singing, and talking with the gayety characteristic of the Spanish soldier, 
and which scarcely ever abandons him even in the most difficult and unfavoura- 
ble circumstances 

The horses had been cleaned and returned to their stables; the muskets bur- 
nished till they shone again; the rations covked and eaten. It was past noon, 
and the rays of an October sun, which in Castile is often hotter than a July sun 
in our more temperate climate, had driven the soldiery to seek shade and cool 
ness where best it might be found. Some were sharing the litter of their hor- 
ses, others were stretched under trees and hedges in the outskirts of the 
town, whilst the most weary or the least difficult lay wrapped in their cloaks on | 
either side of the street. A deep silence had succeeded to the previous noise. 
It was the hour of the siesta 

Two o'clock had chimed from the church tower of Ayllon, and had been re- | 
peated by the clocks of the neighbouring convents and villages, when a batta- 
lion of infantry entered the principal! street, and advanced at a rapid pace to- 
wards the open square in the centre of the town, where it halted and formed 
up. A body of cavalry which followed separated into small parties, and dis. | 
persed in various directions. More infantry arrived, and proceeded by detach- 
ments to occupy the stables and houses in which the troops were quartered,and | 
from which they ejected the original occupants. On the first arrival of the new 
comers, the guerillas, who were lying sleeping about the streets, had started 
up in alarm; but on recognizing the grey uniforms and painted shakoes of the 
regiment of Arlanza, and the blue pelisses of the huzzars, under the orders of 
the Cura Merino, they for the most part resumed their recumbent position, 
with all the nonchalance of those Neapolitan lazzaroni for whom the dolce far 
niente is the sum aud substance of human happiness. The less indolent re- 
mained staring at the troops as they marched by; and even when they saw 
thera entering the stables and barracks they manifested no surprise, unsuspi 
cious of any hostile intention on the part of men fighting for the same cause as 
themselves, and with whom they were accustomed to fraternize. Those who 
were sleeping in the houses and stables, were scarcely well awaked before 
they were thrust into the street. The whole proceeding was so rapid on the 
part of the Cura’s soldiers, and so unlooked for by those quartered in the town, 
that in less than ten minutes fifteen hundred men found themselves unarted 
and defenceless, whilst their horses, w eapons, and accoutrements were in pos 
session of Merino’s followers. So complete was the surprise, and su trifling 
the resistance offered, that not a life was lost, scarcely a man wounded, ov 
either side. 

Whilst the astonished guerillas were asking one another what could be the 
meaning of this extraordinary conduct of Merino, that chief himself appeared, 
surrounded by several officers, and followed by a strong escort of cavalry He 
galloped through the main street, and, halting in the plaza, received the re 
ports of the officers who had been entrusted with the execution of the comp-de 
main that had just bee naccumplished ; then, turning toa group of the dis 


ed who. were standing by, he enquired for Colonel Principe Before he had 
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er of calculating the popu n of their 
es, literally neighbours. T! multiply 


1atis supposed to give the imber ol 


* The ope have a somewhat loose mar 
towns and villages by vecinos, or heads of fat 

the number of vecinos by four and a half, and | 
inhabitants. 


he rancho, or mess of the Spanish soldiery, is generally compose { fat pork 
garlic, and rice ordry beans, according asthe one or the other may hav een issued 
for rations : the whole being plentifully seasoned with red pepper, and boiled so as to 








form a sort of thick pottage. 


_ers, weary of lurking in mountain caverns, have preferred leaders under whom 
| they were sure to meet with opportunities of displaying their courage in the 


‘bly to prevent further defection, and to remount your cavalry, that you have 


| steadfastly at him for a moment, turned upon his heel ; and leading, or rather 


| chevrons which their merits had procured them soon after their arrival under the 


| inferior in talent and education to his brother sergeant, was the first in com- 


| step taken by the latter. 


| his partida, he encountered three hundred Westphalian cavairy in the French 
































































































received a reply, a man rushed, bareheaded, and with a drawn sabre in 
hand, from the doer of a neighbouring house. He stopped when he found hin 
self face to face with the Cura, and, ina voice almost inarticulate from passi 
demanded by what authority the latter had disarmed his men and taken.p 
sion of their quarters. 

‘By my own authority, Tomas Principe,” coolly replied Merino. “ Yi 
band is one of those which do more harm to the peasant than the enemy. 
When they march, their progress is marked by rapine and violence; and, 
they now and then distinguish themselves by their gallantry in the field, 
take care to vounterbalance its merit by daily robberies and unlawful 
Your horses and arms I have taken for my soldiers, and by this time your 
are informed that they are disbanded and many return to their homes.” 

Merino had scarcely finished his sentence when Principe, who literally fo 
ed at the mouth with rage, made a dash at the nagotenresaee priest, and ¢ 
him a blow which would probably have brought the career of that celebra 
member of the church militant to a premature termination, had it not beea in- 
tercepted by the swords of some of the Cura'sofficers. Several of the 
pressed forward, and the unlucky guerilla was overpowered and deprived of 
sabre. The scuffle was scarcely over, when Marquinez, the friend and li 
nant of Principe, appeared, followed by some officers and a few men of 
corps. He was ahandsome, soldierly-looking man, in the prime of life, 
a highly intelligent countenance ; and, instead of showing the same 
ment and headlong fury as his commandant, he saluted Merino with u 
and addressed him in a somewhat ironical tone. The Cura repeated 
had already said to Principe as to his reasons for disarming the partida. 

“fam well aware, Senor Cura,” said Marquinez, “that some of your fyllow- 


4 


plain, and revenging themselves on the invaders of their country. It is, proba- 
thus treacherously surprised and disarmed men, who, had they been aware of 
your intention, would have given ample occupation to you and the whole of 
your forces. You have, for the moment, deprived your country of two thousand 
defenders, the least worthy of whom is a better man than ever crossed your sad- 
die. We shall not attempt a resistance which now would be absurd, but you 
will have to answer to the Juntaof Cadiz for your treason.” 

The Cura smiled scornfully, but made no reply. Marquinez, after gazing 


dragging along, Principe by the arm, left the plaza. The same day 
marched et of Ayllon, taking with them nearly a thousand horses, and a 
nuniber of muskets, sabres, and other arms. " 
Marquinez and Principe had been sergeants in the Spanish my ee of Buur- — 
bon. ‘They were of humble extraction, and Marquinez had, in his youth, been 
a barber at Madrid. Both men of great intrepidity, and some military talent, . 
those qualifications availed them little at a period when wealth and family inte- 
rest were the surest, if not the only stepping stones to advancement in the Spa~ 
nish army, and our two sargentos instruidos left the service with the humble 


colours, but which they had no hope of exchanging for the epaulette of a com- 
missioned officer. Atthe commencement of the Peninsular war, they joined a 
party of guerillas, of which they soon became the leaders, and Principe, although 


mand. At the period that Merino disarmed them in the manner we have des- 
cribed, the partida had acquired considerable celebrity, and although not so well 
disciplined as the troops of the Cura, had committed no excesses to justify the 
Merino was jealous of their success, and annoyed at 
the desertion of his men, many of whom had recently lefi his standard to join 
that of Principe. As Marquinez had predicted, however, the Regency was ex- 
cessively angry at the unauthorized and unwarrantable conduct of the guerilla 
priest, in which it was evident that he consulted his own interest more than 
that of the service, or of the country. A severe reprimand was addressed to 
him ; but the war was raging in all its fury, the Junta had its hands full, and 
Merino was too valuable a partizan to be dispensed with, or even disgusted. 
Moreover, the mischief done was soon repaired, in great part, by the activity 
of Marquinez. After the guerilla corps was disbanded by the Cura, the two 
adventurers who had headed it found themselves with a mere handful of follow- 
ers, the remainder either having been sent to their villages, or having joined 
Merino. Principe and Marquinez agreed to separate, and to reorganize two 
bands, instead of the one which they had hitherto commanded Principe was 
only moderately successful ; the free corps which he raised never amounted 
to above six oreight hundred men; but Marquinez, putting out all his energy, 
before long found himself at the head of astrong body of cavalry, well mount- 
ed and equipped ; and he took the field with renewed confidence, and this time 
with the sole command. 

In one of the first expeditions which he undertook, after this resurrection of 


service, whom he totally defeated, after fighting for a whole morning, and lo- 
sing a large number of men and horses. The Westphalians were returning 
from a recounoissance, in which they had made several prisoners, and amongst 
others, a lady of a good family of Sahagun, and wife of a captain in the Spa- 
nish army. This woman, during the few days which the insecurity of the 
roads compelled her to pass in the society of Marquinez, became violently ena- 
moured of that officer, and finally abandoned her husband and children to follow 
him in his adventurous course of life. Endowed with masculine courage, strong 
minded, and possessed of greater physical strength than is usual in her sex, she 
did not hesitate to assume the costume of a hussar, and to fight by the side of 
the dashing guerilla to whom she had attached herself. She soon became well! 
known in the district which was the scene of operations of Marquinez's troops 
by the appellation of La Collegia/a, a name given to her from the circumstance 
of her youth having been spent in a college, which exists at Valladolid, for the 
education of the female children of noble families. She had already been enga- 
ged in several skirmishes, and had displayed a degree of courage which had 
gained for her the rank of an officer, and the respect and admiration of the hardy 
soldiers amongst whom she lived, when an opportunity occurred of proving her 
devotion and attachment to the man for whom she had sacrificed her fair fame 
and her domestic ties. 

It was in the early part of the month of March. A succession of heavy rains 
had nearly suspended all military operations in the plains of Valladolid and Pa- 
lencia. Marquinez’s hussars, at this time nearly two thousand in number, were 
in cantonments in some small villages a few leagues to the right of the high- 
road from Burgos to Valladolid, and were awaiting the return of fine weatherto 
recommence the campaign. The activity and invtrepidity of their leader hed 
caused him to become a formidable opponent to the French generals, who were 
anxious to rid themselves of nearly the only chief who ventured to attack them 
on equal terms in the plain, and frequently came off the conqueror. For Mar- 
quinez, disdaining the more cautions system of mountain warfare adepted by 
other guerilla leaders, had not raised any infantry, but kept the open country 
with his light cavalry. Several of the French moveable columns had been 
roughly handled by him, and their dragoons sabred and put tothe route by vigo 
rous charges headed by the intrepid guerilla. 

During the few weeks that Marquinez was compelled to remain inactive, the 
French caused his position to be reconnottred by their spies, and devised a plan 
for seizing his person. The villages and hamlets in which the cavalry were 
jnartered were spread over a considerable extent of country. So large a num- 
yer of horses would hardly have found sufficient forage or stabling had they been 
all concentrated on one point; and as the roads were cut up, and the fields sod- 
den by the rain, there was no apprehension entertained of avy rapid march cr 

































































































































ise on the part of the French, who had their advanced posts in the neigh- 
thood of Valladolid. Two of the numerous villages occupied by the hussars 
nearly a league in advance uf the others, and placed on either skirt of a 
ye oak wood. The road from the one to the other of these cantonments de- 
ribed a curve round the front of the wood, aud at a central point was crossed 
a track which, in one direction, led in amongst the trees, and in the other 
sined at a distance of a mile or two a country road leading to Valladolid. It 
‘was at this spot that it was proposed to surprise Marquinez, who, with the Col- 
Aegiala, and a hundied horse, had taken up his quarters in the village on theright 
the wood. , 
About dusk, on a stormy evening, Marquinez, attended by an aide-de-camp, 
returning to his quarters, after having visited several of the cantonments. 
On arriving at the part of the road described above, he found bis further pro- 
impeded by a tree which had fallen across the narrow way in such a man- 
that ite branches, covered with dead leaves, and matted with ivy, formed a 
of hedge too high for the horses to leap, and too strong for them to break 
ough. The two Ronstann dismounted, and began to open themselves a pas- 
2 by lopping the boughs with their sabres, when their arms were suddenly 
ized from behind, and before they could turn their heads they were surrounded 
by a dozen dismounted dragoons, whose numbers quickly overcoming all resis- 
ance, the Spaniards were thrown down and pinioned. A troop of French ca- 
Iry emerged from the wood, the men whi had effected the capture remounted, 
d Marquinez and his aide-de-camp, being bound to their saddles and placed 
ween four dragoons, with their carbines unslung and ready for action, the 
whole party started off at a sharp trot in the direction of Vatladulid. The only 
itness of the affair was a peasant belonging to the village in which Merqui- 
had his quarters, and who was about a hundred yards behind that chief when 
dismounted. His first movement, when he sawthe French was to throw 
mself on the ground behind some bushes, and as soon as the last of the 
popers had disappeared, he ieft his place of concealment, and hastened to 
ive the alarm. 
To support the troop of dragoons that had been sent on this hazardous expe- 
pn, two battalions and a squadron of French had advanced seven or eight 
es from their own lines, and had taken up a position in a hamlet about the 
distance from Marquinez'’s cantonments. Jt was an hour before midnight 
n the party which had formed the ambuscade joined the main body, after a 
id march over detestable roads and a heavy country. Tlie horses were knock - 
up, and unable to proceed without a few hours’ repose. Their captain having 
prted this to his commanding-officer, at the saine time that he announced to 
the successful issue of the enterprise, received orders to refresh his men 
d horses, and to hold himself in readiness to march un hour before daybreak. 
pantie the prisoners were placed in a room on the ground floor of the house 
fich the French colonel was lodged. The door of their temporary prison 
don a large corridor, then used as a guard-room, and the small unglazed 
re which gave light and air to the apartment, was traversed by three mas- 
Biron bars, placed parallel to each other, and firmly rivetted into the stove 
For additional security, and to preclude al! possibility of escape a sentry 
iS placed in asort of garden on which the window looked out. _ 
young officer who had been taken at the same time as Marquinez, weary 
with the day's exertions, soon fell asleep in one of the three or four rickety 
chaits which composed nearly the whole furniture of the room. His chief did 
nét seem inclined to follow his example but paced up and down apparently 
in thought. His monotonous promenade had lasted uearly an hour, when 
pught he heard his name pronounced. He started and listened, but no 
sound reached his ears save the measured step of the sentivel under his window, 
and th@ burden of an old French chanson a boire, whic one of the men on 
guard was trolling out, with a voice more remarkable for power than melody. 
Marqninez threw himself intoa chair, and attributing to an excited imagination 
the words which he had fancied he heard, appeared disposed to imitate his aide- 
de-camp, who was forgetting in sleep the dangers of his position, and the pro- 
bable death that awaited him. The eyes of the captive guerilla were begin- 
ning to(elose, and his head to sink upon his breast, when the same voice as be- 
fore broke the'silence. ‘ Marquinez!"” was repeated in aloud whisper. The 
word was accompanied by a noise such as is produced by a slight blow of iron 
against iron. This time it was no delusion of a heated tiain. Marquinszrush- 
ed to the window, and looked out as well as the grating would permit. Ali 
was still. The night was raw and wintry, and it was only at rare intervals tha 
the watery rays of the moon obtained a passage through some bresk in the 
heavy mantle of clouds which covered the sky. The infantry suldier on sen- 
try had reached the limit of his walk, and was turning tu retrace his steps 
Whéo he arrived under the window, he allowed the bayonet on the end of his 
mu@ket to fall lightly against the bars through which Marquinez was looking, 
Ny voice which seemed familiar to the ears of the latter, he asked in 
nish, 
“ Bstas solo? Are you alone?” 
“Villaverde is with me, and asleep,” was the reply. 
“« My bayonet is unfixed. Take it, and force the grating.” 
Marquinez seized the proffered weapon, which was only stuck on the end of 
the ramrod, and using the greatest possible care to avuid noise, he began to 
pick out the cement and the small iron wedges by which the bars were tasten- 
ed into the wall. It was necessary to take out all the three bars, for other- 
wise the opening would be too small to allow the body of a man to pass; and 
with no better tool than a bayonet, the task was not an easy one. At the end 
of half an hour, however, two of the bars had given way, and the prisoner had 
begun to work at the third, when the sentry, who, during this time had conti 
nued his walk without appearing to pay any attention to what was going on in 
the prison, rapidly approached the window, and in the low hurried tone in which 
he had before spoken, exclaimed— 
“The relief is at hand; hasten, or all is lost!” At the same moment Mar- 
quinez heard in the distance the gui vive of a French soldier challenging the 
guard which was relieving the various sentries placed round the temporary 
quarters of the troups. 

It is no disparagement to the often proved courage of Marquinez, to say that 
in this agitating moment his heart beat with unusual quickness, whilst big 
drops of perspiration covered his forehead. His hand, however, lost nove of 
its steadiness, and he plied his bayonet with redoubled vigour, but with less 
caution than before. Fragments of stone flew from the wall as he struck and 
delved with desperate vivlence. He fixed the sharp end of the weapon under 
the bar, and prizing as with a lever, endeavoured to force it out, when the 
bayonet, already bent by the unusual purpose to which it was applied, broke otf 
short, and the point 1e nained in the wall. Atthe same instant, Viliaverde, 
awakened by the noise, which had fortunately not reached the ears of the sol- 
diers in the guard-room, stood by the side of his chief, and in an instant com- 
prehended their position. Our two guerillas seized the iron bar, which was all 
that intervened between them and liberty—between an untimely death and a 
life of freedom and enjoy:nent. ‘They tugged and wrenched at the fatal ob- 
stacle, which shook but would not give way ; the heavy tread of the French- 
men had become audible, when, by an almost superhuman effurt, the iron was 
torn from its place, and with the violence of the shock the two men reeled back 
into the centre of the room. Instantly recovering themselves, they darted 
through the window, and stood before their deliverer, who threw down his 
musket, and tossing off his shako, a profusion of dark ringlets fell upon his 
shoulders, and Marquinez recognized with astonishment the handsome features 
of La Collegiala. She was pale as death, but had lost none of her presence 
of mind. ‘ Por aqui!” cried she, and as the relief turned the angle of the 
house, and entered the garden, the three fugitives bounded over a low fence, 
and disappeared in the obscurity. A moment afterwards, the guard, surprised 
at not being challenged by the man whom they were approaching to relieve, 
halted under the window, expecting to find that sleep had overtaken the negli- 
gent sentry. No sentry was there, but at a few paces distant, a dead soldier, 
stripped of his great-coat and shako, was lying with his face against the ground. 
The jong rank grass on which he was extended was wet with blood. He had 
received a stab in the back which had pierced through to his heart. 

In less than an hour after Marquinez was carried off by the French, La Col- 
legiala had set out with a squadron in order to rescue him. This force, which 
included every man in the cantonment, was deemed sufficient, the peasant 
having reported the captors as not exceeding fifty in number. La Collegiala 
made sure of overtaking them before they reached Valladolid, to which city, 
“from the road they had taken, she had no doubt they would proceed. After 
four or five hours’ hard riding, the Spaniards had gained considerably on those 
‘they were in pursuit of, when they met with some muleieers, who informed 
‘them that they were not above ten minutes in rear of the French, but that the 
latter must have already joined the main body, whose advanced posts were 
about a mile off. This was a crushing blow to the hopes of La Collegiala. A 
moment's reflection, however, was sufficient for her to take a resolution. She 
etruck off the road, and aiter afew minutes’ march across the country, halted, 
and formed up the squadron ina ploughed field. Then, stripping off her richly- 
~furred pelisse and embroidered furage-cap, she replaced thea. by a coarse woollen 
jacket and felt hat, which she had procured from one of the muleteers. Fa. 
voured by the darkness of the night, she passed unobserved through the French 
pickets, and, attracted by the lights in the windows of the guard-room and of 
the colonel's quarters, she directed her steps to the very garden on which Mar- 
quinez's prison looked out. Concealed amongst some shrubs, she heard the 
orders given the sentry; and convinced that the prisoner whom be was direct- 
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rections to endeavour to intercept the flight of the prisoners. Amidst the din 
and confusion, the voice of the French colonel might be heard, exciting his 
men by the promise of large rewards for the recapture of the notable parti- 
zan who had thus eluded his vigilance. Meantime, Marquinez and his aide-de- 
camp, guided by La Collegiala, laboured through the heavy ground ; now fall- 
ing into ditches, now stumbling over stumps of trees and other objects which 
their haste and the darkness prevented them from seeing. They fortunately 
paseed the pickts before the intelligence of their escape had reached those ad- 
vanced posts, the officers in command of which, hearing the drums beat to 
arms, and not knowing the nature of the alarm, kept their men together, instead 
of extending them right and left, which would probably have ensured the taking 
of the three Spaniards. At length, covered with mud and panting for breath, 
Marquinez and his companion reached the squadron, which was still formed up 
in the field where La Collegiala had left it. Two men dismounted; 
Marquinez and Villaverde sprang into their saddles, and the little party of 
hussars moved off across the country in good order, and as fast as the 
heavy ground would permit. At the same instant they heard the clatter 
of the horses’ hoofs of the French dragoons as they galloped along the road, 
which ran about half musket-shot to the left of their own line of march. 
This, however, caused no uneasiness to Marquinez, who knew that the enemy's 
cavalry, unacquainted with the country,would not venture to leave the road, and 
he was sure of being able to keep well ahead of the infantry, who, in their turn, 
could not prudently advance too far from the main body. He reckoned, there- 
fore, of being soon out of reach of the enemy, when the march of the Spaniards 
was suddenly arrested by a broad and deep water course, with high and perpen- 
dicular banks. In vain did they ride up and down, and lose some minutes in en- 
deavouring to find a place at which to pass this new obstacle to their progress. 
The French infantry were approaching ; the torches which they carried showing 
like so many crimson spots through the thick mist arising from the wet and mar- 
shy ground. Already the officers might be heard directing the search, and giving 
orders to their men. The only remaining chance was to return to the high-road 
before they were perceived by the infantry, and trust to a bold charge to break 
through the dragoons, which were in theirfront. ‘The road was soon gained, 
and the hussars crossed the wooden bridge which was there thrown over the 
water-course, and which gave out a hollow suund under their horses’ feet. The 
infantry heard the noise, but paid no attentiun to it, taking the Spaniards for an- 
other patrol sent out from the village. The same mistake was mace by the 
dragoons, whom Marquinez overtook a few hundred yards further, in a wide part 
of the road. The officer in command had slackened his pace when he heard 
other cavalry approaching, thinking it might probably bring some order ; but not 
for a moment supposing that an enemy had got between hun and the headquarters 
he had so recently left. He was awakened from his security by the voice of 
Marquinez. ‘A ellos!’ shouted the gucrilla, and his men rushed sabre in hand 
upon the French, who, taken by surprise, were thrown one upon the other, and 
a dozen of them cut off their horses before they had made the slightest resis‘- 
ance. A panic seized the remainder, who, being prevented by the darkness from 
distinguishing the oumber of their opponents, in agined themselves betrayed, 
and surrounded by a very superior force. The greater part leaped their horses 
over the hedges and low stone walls on either side of the road, and fled in every 
direction. Some few threw down their arms, and begged for quarter, but the 

guerillas were not in a merciful mood, and prisoners would have been an incum 

brance on the long march they had before them. ‘The pursued became in their 
turn the pursuers, and Marquinez hai to exert his authority to prevent his sol- 
diers from dispersing in chase of the runaways, a chase that would probably 
have led some of them into the middle of the French infantry. 

Marquinez reached his cantonments at daybreak, and at the same hour the 

French commenced their march back to Valiadolid, not a little crest-fallen at the 
events of the night. 

A few days after the incident we have related, the approach of spring enabled 
Marquinez to take the field. After one of the first skirmishes shared in by his 
troops, two or three men deserted to him from the French, and by their own de- 
sire were incorporated into a squadron of hussars. One of these men, a Ger 

man, made himself particularly remarked by his smart and soldierly bearicg,and 
by his hatred of the French, whom he constantly execrated, declaring that his 
sincerest wish was to revenge on them some part of the ill treatment he had re- 
ceived at their bands. Effectively, in one or two affairs, he displayed so much 
courage and blood-thirstiness that he attracted the notice of Marquinez, who at- 
tached him to his person as an orderly. ‘The zeai of the deserter redoubled, 
and he exhibited that boundless devotion to his general so naturally felt by every 
brave soldier for an indulgent master and galiant chief. 

It was some months later that the hussars of Marquinez, being in the neigh- 
bourhoor of Palencia. their leader had occasion to visit that town, and he set out, 
attended only by his German orderly. At a certain distance from the above- 
named’ place, and*when the road, running between two hills, is shaded by a row 
of large beech-trees, the travellers came to one of those ancient fountains, not 
uncommon in Spain, and which seem to have been erected with the double ob- 
ject of administering to the thirst of the wayfarer, and of inviting him to solicit, 
by prayer, a blessing on his journey. Onthe upper part of a mossy and time- 
worn slab of grey stone, placed perpendicularly against the rocky bank which 
bordered the road, was rudely sculptured in relievo a representation of the Vir- 
gin Mary holding the infant Jesus in her arms. From a broken wooden spout, 
which protruded from the same stone at about the height of a man from the 
ground, gushed forth a stream of water of crystai clearness, which fell bubbling 
and sparkling into a granite trough below, while the vicinity of the fountain had 
encouraged the growth of a profusion of hedge flowers, which decked the 
banks and sides of the road, and perfumed the air with their wild and delicious 
fragrance. 

At this cool and pleasant spot—a sort of oasis onthe hot sandy road along 
which he had been riding—Marquinez drew rein, and loosening his horse's 
breastplate, allowed the animal tu plunge his mouth and nostrils in the trough. 
Whilst his charger was driuking—an operation rendered somewhat difficult by 
his large and severe bit—the orderly continued to move forward, until he had 
greatly diminished the distance usually kept between an officer and his attend- 
ant. When he arrived within a couple of paces of the fountain, he silently drew 
a pistol from his holster, took a deliberate aim atthe head of Marquinez, and 
pulled the trigger. The bullet split the skull of the unfortunate Spaniard, who 
tirst fell forward on his horse's neck, and then rolled to the ground, striking in 
his fall against the stone basin. The assassin sprarg from his saddle, and stood 
over his victim with a sharp short dagger in his hand. He had no occasion to 
use it. The teeth of the guerilla chieftain were set firmly against each other, 
and a slight froth stood upon his lips. The independence of Spain had lost one 
of its most gallant defenders. 

When tae news of this cowardly deed reached Marquinez’s comrades, the lat- 
ter did not hesitate to attribute it to the French generai Boyer, from whose co 
umn the German had deserted. It would be unjust, however, to lay the insti- 
gation of so fuoula murder at the door of a brave officer without some better 
proof than mere suspicions. One thing is certain—that when the murderer, 
after some hair-breadth escapes, succeeded in rejoining the French, he received 
an officer’s commission, as a reward for having rid them of so troublesome and 
active an enemy. 

Shortly after Marquinez’s death, La Collegiala, with thirty or forty men, de- 
serted to Valladolid, then held by the French. Those who knew her best, were 
unable to discover or \magine any possible reason for so extraordinary an act. 
Some few, indeed, supposed that she had taken this step as the only means by 
which she could hope to find an opportunity of revenging the death of her lo- 
ver; and they predicted that many days would not elapse ere La Collegiala 
would return to the Spanish lines with the blood of Marquinez's assassin on her 
knife blade. If this supposition was the correct one, if such was the motive 
which induced her to abandon the cause of her country, she was unable to ac- 
complish her design; for, a few days after her desertion, the order came from 
Napoleon to send back to France all the foreign troops in the French service, 
for the purpose of their being disbanded. Italians. Poles, and Germans, were 
all sent across the frontier, and with them marched the murderer of Marquinez. 

La Collegiala continued with the French, and commanded, with the rauk of 
captain, a band of about a hundred irregular cavalry, composed of the men who 
had deserted with her, and of others who subsequently came over. 
cuation of Spain by the French troops, which occurred soon afterwards, she ac- 
companied them, and remained in France till an amnesty was published, of which 
she took advantage, and returned to her own country. Bidding adieu to her mas- 
culine dress and habits, she became exceedingly devout, and gave up the whule 
of her time to religious exercises and the education of her children—a more 
praiseworthy than poetical terminatiun to the career of the adventurous amazon 
who had shared the hardships and perils of Marquinez the guerilla. 














OUR FIRST WEEK IN THE OLD WORLD. 
From the New York American —[{ Concluded. ] 
Lonpon. 

Imagine a deaf and blind person suddenly restored to sight and hearing, and 
some idea may be formed of our impressions on entering London. Few places 
are so quiet as a ship during a calm voyage like that we had just finished, and 
our journey from Portsmouth, although it presented novelties which kept our 
attention constantly alive, was noiselessly rapid, and rarely occasioned a shock 
to our ship board notions of tranquillity. About dusk we perceived that the 





ed to guard could be no other than Marquinez himself, she immediately formed 
a plan for his rescue, the partial success of which we have already seen. 

The fugitives were not fifty yards from the village, when they heard the 
French drums beat to arms. The troops turned out in an instant; a body of 
«cavalry was sent to patrol the road, whilst parties of infantry hastened in all di- 






houses on the road side were arraying themselves into something like a regular 
street, and presently a low, rumbling sound came to our ears, which grew 
louder and louder, until we smelt the smoky atmosphere of the mighty city, 
and heard the horses’ hoofs clatter over the pavements. We saw lines o! 
lamps before us, throngs of people on the side-walks, and coaches and vehicles 
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of all sorts choking up the thoroughfares. Our eyes were blinded by the 
glaring gas-lights of gin-palaces aad butchers’ shops, and our ears stunned by 
the din and confusion which surrounded us, so that at last we became almost 
bewildered, and objects seemed as fleeting and fantastic as they do in dreams. 
Our coachman whipped his horses, and we dashed along at a ten mile pace, 
while lighted windows and flaring street lamps, churches and tall houses, hor- 
ses, carts and omnibusses, men, women, and children, hurried by us, like some 
strange phantasmagoria,with an infernal Charivari accompanying it, of rattling 
hoofs, cracking wheels, and sbrill human voices. 

I confess that the stillness of sea-life, the sight of nothing for so long a 
time but sky and water, the quiet of the country we had just travelled over, 
and the fatigue of the journey, illy prepared us for such a tumultuous scene, 
and we held fast to the iron-railing like children, as if we were driving into 
the moon or some place inhabited by other beings than common, harmless mea 
and women. We left the coach at Snow Hill, and were conveyed by an ill- 
sinelling hackney vehicle to St. Paul's Coffee House, which had been recom- 
mended for our temporary accommodation. Before we went to bed, we could 
not resist the temptation of drawing the curtains and looking out upon the Ca- 
thedral, in the shadow of which ovr house was built. It was with a sort of 
awe, heightened by that mental excitement which I have before spoken of, and 
which was still influencing our feelings, that | saw a dark and majestic mass of 
building rising before me, with its size and outlines but indistinctly marked in 
the uncertain light of the evening. Was I, indeed, looking upon Sir Christopher 
Wren’s St. Paui’s? I felt almost tempted, after the approved method on such 
occasions, to bite my fingers and find outif I weve not still in America, asleep, 
and only dreaming of these things in my bed. 


I attempted to particularize the novelties which arrested our attention before 
we reached the metropolis, and in some sort to describe the impressions they 
produced, But here I must stop. They afterwards became so numerous, that 
I should be obliged to give a confused account of them or else protract this 
sketch to a much greater length than i intended. Human Life in London, what 
a vast field this single ileaembraces! In how many new aspects did it present 
itself to us during the first week—in how many strange contrasts of splendour 
and degradation, evil and good, wisdom and foolishness! How gorgeously ina 
review of the Guards, in a full-dressed audience at the Opera on a birth-night, 
in the throng of glittery equipages attending a Drawing-room! How vilely 
in the painted courtezans of Regent street, the swarms about the doors of the 
gin- palaces, the denizens of St. Giles’ and Houndsditch! How earnest, indus- 
trious, money-getting, in the regiwns of Cheapside, Threadneedle street, end 
the Bank, where tat ceaseless double procession of all kinds of vehicles, and 
ihat seemingly never ebbing current of human beings, give one the idea that 
London is indeed the Heart of the World, and these are its veutricles, to which 
the sustaining fluid rushes from all parts of the earth, and from which it again 
flows forth. How encompassed with old forms, tung about with ancient rags 
and tatters, appears this Humani!y—in the Couris of Law with their ludicrously 
bewigged judges and barristers—in the beef eaters at the Tawer—in the shrouded 
and plumed horses, hired mutes, and empty coaches of a funeral! In what a 
quiet, contented, rubicund shape it presents itself among the middle classes in 
shops an‘! stores—their walks in St. James’ Park on a Sunday—therr excursions 
to Richmond and Greenwich—their retirement after busy mercantile life to 
those snug boxes which line the streets of the suburbs, Islington, Paddington, 
and Pentonville. 

As | find myself unable to paint this parti colored Protean Humanity, so am 
I tosketch the grave and moveless features of its magnificent Habitation, 
which has stood there for so many centuries, and gradually and silently extended 
its dark stone arms into the surrounding ficlds, until it embraces now a circurt of 
thirty miles. ‘To see it early iu the morning, When its long streets are compa- 
ratively deserted, its windows closed, and the greater part of its population 
sleeping in their chambers, is as powerful as a sermon to produce solemn 
thoughts. One's fancy soon endows it witha separate existence from its peo- 

This is ws hour of enjoyment before the fires are lighted and the filthy 
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coal smoke fills the atmosphere and shuts out the light of Heaven, and the clat- 
ter of wheels and hoofs and human tongues disturbs the thoroughfares. The 
old grey town looks more venerable than ever. We have never seen before its 
permanence and solidity, so forcibly coutrasted with the changeableness of its 
inhabitants. It preserves unmoved the Sphynx like graviiy, whether they are 
awake or asleep—whiether it feels the trampling footsteps of man and beast, or 
not. One cannot help thinking how little its general appearance will be chang- 
ed inan hundred years, when all thuse who will soon go forth and fill its streets 
with their clamor shall be mouldering in their graves. Standing at such a sea- 
son on Brackfriars’ Bridge, the huge, bluish-grey mass of St. Paul's elevates 
itself before us, seeming more stuyendous even than when viewed nigh at hand, 
and exhibits in beautiful distinctuess its harmonious proportions, and its ball 
and cross glittering in the rising sun-beams. Spires that we have never seen 
before start up on all sides, sharply detined against the clear relief of the morn- 
ing sky. The river, a broad unsuilied sheet, undisturbed by dingy steamboats 
and darting wherries, flows on beneath the arches of the three bridges that are 
in sight and the proportions of which have never seemed so graceful. At the 
east appears the brazen flame of the Monument, rising amid a mass of housea, 
and further off. beside the water, the historic, casteilated Tuwer. Atthe west, 
we have the Temple gardens, the beautiful facade of Somerset House, and the 
well-remembered towers of Westminster Abbey. The morning rays striking 
all objects obliquely, produce the most rich and varied contrasts of light and 
shadow, and give a magical beauty to one of the grandest pictures that the 
world can show. 

Fancy was less busy inreviving the past and realizing the fictitious during 
these first few days in London, than she had been upon our journey thither. The 
din and motion aud vastness of the present and actual, excluded all other ideas. 
We found ourselves looking at the Tuwer and the Abbey, and that window in 
Whitehall before which King Charles was beheaded, in a very unconcerned 
manner. And when we retired from the streets and sought those delightful i- 
lusions in the interiorof some memorable building, the Abbey, for instance, we 
were always accompanied by sucha flock of chattering cockneys and their 
country cousins, and led around by such self conceited, mis pronouncing, ridica- 
lous guides, that we laughed over illustrious tombs, and looked at the ** Corona- 
tlon stone,’ asif it haa been a horse-block. 

After we had become familiar with the city, we found many a place the Ge- 
nius of which had necromantic power and could summon the spirits of the dead 
atour bidding; butduring these first few days, we were completely absorbed 
inthe whirl and confusion of that most tumultuous Babel, and had eyes for 
little else than the living, breathing crowd around us. The vast extent of trade 
and commerce, the completeness and efficiency of the police,the magnificence of 
the charitable fuundations, the extraordinary displays of private wealth, the mag- 
nitude and importance of public works, the concentration of such an incalcula- 
ble amount of labour, and talent, and ingenuity, and means in one spot ; these 
were the engrossing subjects of our thoughts. 

We wondered, and never afterwards ceased to wonder, at the immense crowd 
which fills the streets of London. All travellers express their surprise at this 
and their curiosity to know how such multitudes can be supplied with food.* 
It is difficult to cunvey wn idea of the feeling of loneliness and insignificance 
which seizes a stranger in the midst of this sea of human beings. If he were 
in a village, he might saunter along its quiet streets and feel at home in half 
an hour. He knows the landlord, boots, and chambermaid at his Inn, and they 
appear to be the most valuable acquaintances he can bave in the placo. Here 
he is surrounded by thousands of people whom he has never seen before and 
may never see again, bustling in all directions, engaged in their own business— 
every one of them giving him a distinct impression of bis utter friendlessness, 
until the accumulation of proof becomes terrible. He hurries on as if he had 
| important affairs in hand, although he knows not, perhaps, where he is going. 
He tries, in vain, to seem careless and unconcerned ‘They tread on his heels 
They rudely rash by him. ‘ney poke their umbrellas in his eyes without even 
looking at hin, or if they do, staring with that impudent gaze which convinces 
| him that they detect his inexperience. His only resource Is to stop now and 
| then upon some safe door-step and play the philosopher, regarding the whole 
scene as a great puppet show, and the million and @ half of uneasy mortals 
| around him as so many Punches and Judys, at whose gambols he may laugh to 
his heart's content. 

In our first walks about London we took neither map nor guide. We set 
forth early in the morning, and strolled in whatever direction caprice dictated. 
It was our delight to come in this way, suddenly, upon some celebrated place, 
to recognise it from pictures or descriptions, and to compare our anticipations 
with the reality. We were disappointed at first in the streets and public build- 
ings. We could not endure the begrimed aspect of every thing. St. Paul's 
seemed a huge structure of iron, upon which, here and there, were visible long 
streaks of white-wash. ‘The smoke of the city has completely blackened it, 
except in those parts where exposure to driving storms preserves the origina! 
color of the stone. The contrasts in hue are so marked that in the dim light 
in which we first viewed it, we could hardly persuade ourselves that snow had 

* The enormous quantity they consume may be imagined from the estimates which 
appear in * Leigh's New Picture of London,” published in 1834. It is there stated 
that the value of live stock soid annually for sliughter in Susithfield market alone ts 
£8,000,000. ‘The number of cows kept tor supplying the inelropol's with milk is boul 
9ou0, producing annually nearly 8,000,000 of gallons. The annual consumption of but- 
ter is 11,000 tons—of cheese, 13,90 tons—of poultry, is valned at £70,000 or £30,000, 
The consuinption of wheat amounts to a million of quarters. four-fifths of which are 
made into bread, forming upwards of sixty millions of quartern loaves. About 0 ono 
acres in the vicinity of the metropolis are appropriated for kitchen gardens, and about 
3.000 acres for fruit gardens the annual produce of the whole is estimated at 1,045,000. 
The quantity of porter brewed annually by the twelve principal housesin London ia 
about 1,400,000 barrels. 
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not fallen and rested upon the projecting members 
ple Bar looked like a gate-way built of coal, and 
seemed to have shaken their soot-bags over the Royal Exchange. 
coloured vapour filled the air, which gave the 
and was sensible not only to the sight, but to 
views appeared confined and gloomy to us, who had seen 
bright, open perspective of the Bay of New York. - 
very dinginess acquired a sort of charm in our eyes, and we preferred it to a 

the white-wash in the world. It wasthis same old aspect of things we had 
come abroad to see. It was our first glimpse at that dark mantle in which 
Father Time arrays himself. ‘Thus had we made up our minds while yet pil- 
grims in the purlicu’s of the City, toomuch occupied with Guildhall and the 
Cathedral, the Tower, the Bank, the Monument and the Tunnel, to think of 
pushing our adventurous steps west of Temple Bar. At last, however, we 
walked through the entire length of the Strand, and passed with increasing sur- 
prise into the more modern portion of the metropolis. There was another 
world as different from the City as that is from an American (own. We were 
compelled to give up our growing fondness for smoke and coal-dust, when = 
saw the Parks, and Regent street, and those long lines of new and splendi 

structures which have as vet resisted the influence of these dingy agents. It 
may be unnecessary to state that the land in this quarter, had been for many 
years the property of the crown, that during the regency and reign of George 
1V., the Commissioners of Woods and Forests were entrusted with the care of 
improving it in a manner, end to an extent which will always reflect great 
credit upon the Government of that Severeign. 
tinguished architects of the kingdom, were employed to draw plans for these 
improvements, which embraced the remodelling of old and the opening of new 
thoroughfares, and the laying out a public park of 450 acres upon a more 
magnificent scale than any of the others. Jt was the grandeur and compre- 











the architecture. Tem- 
‘| the sweeps of the city 
A dun- 


the smell and taste. 
so lately the long, 


hensiveness of desigu upon which these works were conducted, which first ar- | 


rested our attention and blinded us to all faults. I am aware of the severity 
with which the designs of Nash and others for the new streets, have been criti- 
cised, and of the objections perhaps justly taken, that they are destitute of “con- 
tinuous simple main lines,” and covered with ‘ decorative members introduced 
in an arbitrary manner, and without regard to their original meaning. I am 
glad that we were then so ignorant as not to observe this, and therefore, to taste 
a very great pleasure without alloy. ‘el 

As I have said, we were struck with admiration at the magnificence of the 
general effect—at the grandeur of a design that embraced such an extensive 
space, and so much splendor of detail. Here are no narrow lanes like those 
which in the citv the proprietors on each side, by crowding themselves backward, 
have with difficulty relinquished to the necessities of the public, but broad, li- 
berally expanded avenues, opened for ornament as well as convenience—maca- 
damised causeways as hard as marble—ranges of buildings not irregular and pie- 
bald, but uniform in colour, and constructed upon one grand architectural plan, 
long lines of collonade, porticoes correspondent to porticoes, and pediments 
adorned with bas-reliefs and statuary. Here is no chequer. board town, where all 
the squares measure the same number of inches, and al! the houses, doors, win- 
dows, and shutters are similar. There are frequent deviations from rectilinear 
primness, in the shape of quadrants, circusses, and the like, which sweep around 
grandly from the main avenues, and add beauty and variety to the prospects, by 
producing new combinations of objects, and the most pleasing contrasts of light 
and shadow. 

But the true glory of this part of London is Regent's Park, with its four hun- 
dred acres of green sward, its old oaks and elms, its hills, vallies, and Tunning 
water, and its surrounding belt of terraces, which, all their adjuacts being con- 
sidered, present perhaps the most imposing circuit of modern architecture in the 
world. The Park is the true rus in urbe, a phrase which has been degraded to 
designate some paltry bed, six feet square, of sun-flowersand peonies. But here 
may indeed be found the sights and sounds of the country—a green spot in a 
peopled desert—a coo! retreat in a wilderness of brick and mortar and coal-smoke 
—a quiet resting place from the tumult of tongues, feet, wheels and clattering 
hoofs. Nature is not supplanted, she is only corrected and improved by Art 


Here are hills and vallies so that in some places one is completely shut in by | 
surrounding elevations from the sight of houses, and can look at rural objects | 


alone. He is beside a still lake, perhaps, with clumps of trees at a little dis- 
tance, and sheep feeding near him, and every thing as country-like as if he were 
twenty miles froin town! How delightful is this sudden relief fram the dizzy 
turmoil of the sireets—this perfect change of scene, which a walk of five minutes 
can afford ! 

We did our duty faithfully in seeing sights. We descended to the crypts of 
the Catliedral, and from thence went up into the copper-ball, which is at such a 
distance from ¢erra- firma, and so shaken by the winds of the upper regions, that 
we almost feared it would become detached, and, being out of the reach of cen- 
tripetal attraction, revolve about the earth like a satellite with us in its interior. 
We followed the ecf-eaters through the Tower, traversed the streets of port 
wine casks at the London docks, and. were moistened by the drippings of the 
Tunnel. 
quarter. During this week we had our first glimpse at the wonders of Art in 
the British Institution and National Gallery—at the sunsets of Claude, the ma- 


gical chiaro scuro of Rembrandt, and the gracefulness of Correggio—sights | 


which will never be forgotten. ‘Then, too, we saw the Courts and the Houses 
of Parliament in session, and, above all, trod, for the first time, the venerated 
precincts of Westminster Abbey. 
of these sketches to describe any of these objects in detail. 

In conclusion, the writer begs leave to say what should, perhaps, have been 


said befure, that his object has been simply to show how the Old World, and 


England in particular, looked to the eye of an untravelled American during the 
first week of his visit, and what appearances made the strongest impression upon 
him. Of course, whatever powers of observation he possessed, were more tho- 
roughly aroused, and his emotions were more vivid then than they afterwards 
became, while his judgment was feebler. He has, therefore, contented himself 
with describing whatever most strongly attracted his notice, and the feelings 
which it awakened, without attempting to make it the basis of general reasoning. 
He leaves that to more competent hands. The works written vpon America 


show how absurd it is for mere pleasure tourists to attempt much beyond the 


painting of scencry. 

He confesses, also, a desire to do something in an humble wav to promote 
good- wil! towards the old country, and by honestly stating the affectionate inte- 
rest with wiich he saw it for the first time, and the circumstances which after- 
wards fostered that regard, to add somewhat to the aversion with which the idea 
of war is already viewed by the wisest and calmest pertion of our people. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
NO. X.—COUSIN AGATHA. 

Amongst the many sketches attempted and thrown aside in my boyish days, 
there is one still extant which bears at its foot the words ‘* Cousin Agatha.” 
Many day dreams does that name recall, many bright memories of my early boy- 
hood, and she is connected in my mind, not only with those fresh and happy 


times when | had never known a sorrow, but with later days, when grief was | stupid old cathedral town, heaven only knows. 


familiar to me in many shapes, and when the same power had changed her even 
more than mysclf. 





brightest sun-beams a sickly hue, | 
The street- | 


But, in a little while, this | 


Mr. Nash, and the most dis- | 


Theace going west, we saw the various interesting objects of that | 


It would, however, be contrary to the design | 








Che Albion. 


she came to us, and we had a long happy summer before us, for. her father was 
not expected until autumn. Agatha and I were the only two young persons in 
the house, and though I was but achild, we became constant companions, never 
having associated much with children, and being devoted to reading, and other 
sedentary pursuits, I was able to converse with Agatha on many themes beyond 
| my years, and to me she was a delightful companion. She had none of the sickly 
sentiment or affected timidity of some young ladies, snd she loved nothing better 
than rambling through the fields and lanes, wading brooks, and climbing styles. 
There was just enough of the hoyden about her to assimilate her pursuits to 
mine, who, being as I have said of a studious turn, and moreover, of delicate 
constitution, desired no more athletic amusements than those in which she could 
join me. She was the earliest confidant, too, (except my mother.) of my first 
attempts in drawing, and entered into all my ideas on the subject with keen in- 
terest. She would sit to me unweariedly for hours, and again and again did I 
failin my attempts to transfer her bright and expressive countenance to my 
sketches. 

Only one of these has survived, the one alluded to at the beginning of this 
chapter, and even that would give a stranger little idea of her loveliness, though 
| it is sufficiently like to recall her image forcibly to my own mind. 
| But September came, and with it Colonel Shelbourne,—a cold, proud, silent 
| man ; we wondered how Agatha ever came to be his daughter. He seemed 
| impatient to remove her from us, auc the pang we naturally felt at parting with 
her, was increased, when we reflected that she was going with him. We saw 
that he was sorry that circumstances had brought his fair daughter into contact 
with her plebeian kinsfolk, and that he felt our humble roof had been too much 
| honoured by sheltering one of his blood. He took Agatha to London, and we 
heard from her shortly after. She told us that it was settled they should return 
to India the following spring, and her letter was filled with bitter regret that she 
must leave England. ‘Then came a long interval of silence, and then a letter to 
my mother, the outpouring of a full heart--a heart overflowing with happiness. 
She was not to goto [ndia yet; she wasto stay in dear blessed England ano- 
| ther year, until Captain Lorimer, her betrothed husband, could himself conduct 
| her thither. They would have been married at once, and have returned with 
| her father, but he could only remain upto a certain time, and Lorimer could not 
| leave home till some fatnily affairs were completely arranged. They were tobe 
| married, however, the following autumn, and then sail immediately ; but “ bet- 
| ter than all,” continued the letter, ‘I am to go down to Selworth (if you will 
| take me back) and remain with you all the summer. I made papa agree to this ; 
| so, in April, dear friends, in April, I shall be with you once more, and all our 
happy days and pleasant rambles willbe renewed.” 

It may easily be imagined, that we awaited cousin Agatha's coming with very 
| different feelings to those we had experienced previous to her first visit. We 
| longed for the time when her sweet face should again gladden us with its smiles, 
| and I watched for the budding of the first primroses and violets with childish 
| impatience, for I hoped before their blussoms faded, she woald be with us again. 
| Aud so it was. She came with more matured loveliness—with more graceful 
manners—she had always looked a little older than she really was, and now the 
superior womanliness of her deportment accorded better with her appearance. 
She retained all her old love for flowers, aud pets, and country walks; but other 
associations were now connected with these in her mind, than those fancies which 
had amused her when ske had roamed amidst them before “in maiden medita- 
tion fancy free.” 

But it was plain that her deepest affections, her fondest dreams were now 
with the absent ; that every other attachment was held in subordination to one; 
for never have [ seen a woman more completely and devotedly in love than 
Agatha Shelbourne. I was buta child, yet the excess of her feelings for Lori- 
mer made me tremble for her happiness. I was too young to be in love with 
| her myself, yet I am sure I must have been jealous of her love for another, for I 
| could not bring myself to believe that there was any one on earth who merited 
such entire devotion from such a one as she was. [ could not help a strange 
feeling of annoyance when a letter from her lover reached her; and in spite of 
her glowing description of his mental and personal accomplishments, I could not 
believe I should ever like him. 

He was to pay a visit to Selworth previous to his union with Agatha, and 
then to return in August and make her his bride. I certainly did not much in- 
cline to like kim before I saw him, and when he did come, my dislike increased, 
perhaps the more that I could give no reason for it. He was a remarkably fine 
looking young man; his manners were those of a perfect gentleman, and his 
information considerable, but still Icould not like him. There was a want of 
openness about him, and though he evidently loved Agatha to distraction, there 
seemed to be something almost fierce and selfish in his passion for her. He al- 
ways treated me as a mere child, and no boy of fourteen likes this. Moreover, 
when Agatha, in the pride of her heart, showed him some of my sketches, he 
scarcely looked at them, and seldom deigned to address any observation to me 
which might not with propriety have been addressed to a child of seven or eight 
years ofaye. Agatha. indeed, treated me with redoubled kindness, and general- 
ly—I saw Lorimer did not like it—asked me to be the companion of their walks. 
She wished ua to be friends, but she vainly strove to impress Lorimer with the 
feeling that I wasin any way fitted to be a companion for him. I longed to tell 
her of my impression that he was not worthy of her, that she would not be hap- 
py with him; but still, when [ looked at that sweet bright face, or listened to 
| her glad laugh, I could not bear to tell her what she would probably have laugh- 
ed at, but I didnot think sothen. In the solitude of my slumber I have prayed 
in childish agony over the presentiments that were destined, alas! to be too 
| faithfully fulfilled. 
| Tt was on a lovely summer afternoon that Agatha, Lurimer, and myself were 
walking at some little distance from hume along the high road which led to the 
county townef H—. We perceived a horseman approaching from the opposite 
direction, but took little notice of him until he came quite close, when Lorimer, 
as if suddenly recognising him, started, and became deadly pale. The gentle 
man, who had slackened his pace as he drew near, looked earnestly at our group 
—rode slowly past—paused—half turned in the saddle to gaze after us, and 
then, as if his mind wascompletely made up as to the identity of the person he 
| thought he remembered, he galloped back and stopped beside us. In a moment 
| he had alighted, and, grasping Lorimer’s hand with great warmth, expressed his 
surprise and pleasure at the unexpected meeting. It was very evident that Lo 
| rimer did not share in the latter feeling, for | never saw a man more embarrass- 
| ed than he was in returning the greeting. 

‘“Why, Lorimer my boy,” cried the gentleman, ‘it is an age since I have 
| seen you, and real'y you are not looking well. I suppose thoughts of India, 
| for I hear you are going there, have not raised your spirits. There was ano- 
| ther on dit too, which of course J don't believe,—eh, Lorimer? But,” (in a 
lower tone,) “I suppose this lady is—won't you introduce me to Mrs. Lori- 
| mer?” 

It was Agatha’s turn to be confused, and her cheeks burnt crimson, though a 
| 











sweet smile played round her lips as she averted her face. 
“ This lady is,—is not Mrs. Lorimer,’ stammered Lorimer; and then, with 
} an effort to change the subject, he inquired where Captain Maitland was quarter 
| ed—when he came, and so on. 
“We only arrived three days ago, but how long we shall be kept in yonder 
May I ask where you are stay- 
| ing?” 


**Oh, close by, inthe next village. I shall remain buta short time. I will 


I was barely thirteen vears old, when cousin Agatha, then scarcely seventeen, | call on you to-morrow, and we must say good-by for the present, as we are ra- 


first made he: appearance amongst us. She was the daughter of an elder sister 
of my father, who having gone out to India with a relative, had married there | 
somewhat above her own rank. Agatha was her only child, and my auntdying 
when she was very young, the little girl was sent to England even earlier than | 
she would otherwise have been. She was consigned to the care of a maiden 
lady, a relation of her father, but just after she had left school, the sudden death | 
of this person left her in a manner unprotected. Her father indeed was ex- | 
pected in England ina few months, and avowed his intention of taking his | 
daughter back to India with bim, in the course of the ensuing year. So she | 
wrote tous, her nearest relatives in England, and asked my mother to receive | 
her until her father’s arrival. Many of her aunt's friends had offered her a | 
home, but she seemed to feel it a duty to apply first to her mother’s family. 

She caine, and oh, how different she was to all our pre-conceived ideas of | 
her. In four and twenty hours she had won the heart of every Creature in the 
house from my father down to oar little spaniel Fido,—in a week she was the 
very idol of the village. She was not regularly beautiful, but lively and be- | 
witching beyond all expression. She was tall, and somewhat full in person for 
her age, but perfectly well made, and extremely easy and graceful in her move- | 
ments. Her complexion was dazzling pure. I think her neck was the whitest | 
and most exquisitely modelled I ever saw, and the pretty dimples in her shoulders | 
actually seemed to make them smile. Her mouth was somewhat of the largest, | 
but its full red lips and white teeth, and ever varying expression, made one call | 
it beautiful. Her nose was not Roman, or Grecian, or of anv recognised order ; | 
but if it had the fault of commonness, it was amply redeemed by a pair of clear 
dark brown eyesand a magnificent forehead. Her hair was abundant and rich; 
soft and bright as silk, but here was the only disputed point about her. Nobo- 
dy could deny that it was beautiful hair, but those who envied her called it ra 
ther reddish, while every one else pronounced it a perfect auburn. Her hands 
and feet were not particularly smail, but they were well shaped, and the former 


were so delicately white, and the latter trod the earth “with step su light and | oak et to bey that Agatha would not think of going. She did not receive 
free,” that he must bave been a ruthless critic who would Ries a pT with a pee egw. entil the eo —s of the ball, and n ges psy — a 
their proportions. Her disposition was just what her com “te * freon iil a taal z e Og even Lad she been so inc lined. She laughed = the implied 
frank, kind, generous. Her temper, indeed, was ecumewiies werd: ond heat aa Jealousy which she imagined the request contained, and setting her mind at rest 


then she was so easily appeased, so affectionate, so 
? 1 
toved cousin Agatha—how dearly we all loved her. 


' How dearly I} 


it was easly in spring when | 


forety rg 


| wonder who that fine-looking woman could be. 


| ther inahurry. Farewell for the present ;” and with more haste than courtesy 


Lorimer shook hands with his friend and left him, taking a field path to Sel- 


| worth, which prevented Captain Maitland accompanying us. 


” 


“Strange,” thought that gentleman, as he remounted end rode slowly on. “1 
I almost fear that either she or 
my friend is in bad hands.” 

‘My dear Lorimer, you seemed wonderfully glad to get rid of vour old 
friend,” observed Agatha, when we had walked a little way in silence; ‘* who 
may he be?” 





She was in the ball-room the most attractive of its beauties, and the lady 
der whose chaperonage she appeared was beset with entreaties for an intr 
tion to her fair charge. 

“No, not yet; I have prov sed Miss Shelbourne’s hand for the two first 
ces, and I know she will reacem my pledge. Here, Howard, Howard 
land,” she continued, addressing an officer who approached, “how very h 

ou are.” 
ar Miss Shelbourne, my dear, he!) me to fulfil my engagement. This is 
nephew, Captain Howard Maitland. He is most anxious to make your 
quaintance. ee F 

Agatha looked up, to look down again in sudden confusion. It was the sa 
gentleman we had met in our walk a few days before. They danced together, 
not only the first two dances, but the third and the fourth, and as they dane 
they attended less and less to the figures, till at length they stood aside, 
sorbed in earnest conversation. The attention of Agatha was fully engag 
and the varying colour in her cheek, and the occasional quivering of her lip, to 
with what intense interest she listened to what Maitland was saying. O 
broken sentence alone reached the ear of a siander by :— 

** And now, Miss Shelbourne, let me ask—and believe me, I ask from no i 
curiosity —is there truth in the report that you are engaged ?” 

Agatha started and almost shrieked, for a hand firmly grasped her arm, and @ 
low voice hissed in her ear : “i 

“ Agatha, Agatha, if you love me, do not listen to him; come away this 
ment !”” 

But Agatha’s pride and her anxie: ~ were both fully aroused. She 
off the band of Lorimer, for it was he, znd replied in alow but distinet voi 

* No, Lorimer, your manner is so strange that I shall not obey you. I begi 
to fear that there is some passage in your life you are anxious to conceal fro! 
me ; and whatever it is, { will know it. With your leave I shall hear 
Captain Maitland was about to say.” 

If you listen to him, Agatha,” gasped Lorimer, while his face grew 
with mental agony,—‘' if you listen but for another moment, we are both 
ever lost!” 

But Agatha was firm. It fortunately happened that the chaperon and her 
were engaged at another part of che room, and at the suggestion of Maitland, bi 
together with Agatha and Lorimer, retired into a small apartment adjoining" 
bail-room, which happened to be unoccupied. Here, some explanation took plag 
—-what it was did not then transpire ; but she was brought to our house 
lowing morning in a state bordering on insensibility, and being conveyed to 
room, continued for several days too ill to speak or be spoken to. No one 
give any account of the affair but Maitland, and he would reveal nothing 
the circumstance that some disagreement had taken place between Miss 
bourne and Captain Lorimer, who had appeared suddenly at the ball, and 
ed again as suddenly, nor could any entreaty induce Agatha to confess the 
of their estrangement. A week passed over before I was permitted to see 
and then—oh, how changed she was! } could scarcely believe that this was 
same gay creature whom I had seen as she went forth to the ball, the picture 
radiant happiness. Her face was so utterly colourless—her cheek and lipsof 
such ashy paleness, that one might have thought her a bloodless phantom ;@nd 
it was a singular feauture of her case, that even when her bodily health in 
a great measure restored, its hue never revisited her cheek in the sligh - 
gree, beyond a transient flush. Her face had been remarkable before for b 
colouring, but she had lost it at once and for ever. The expression of es, 
too, was aliered. Formerly, they had been overflowing with life and joy>fling- 
ing their bright glances hither and thither, and flashing upon the very heert ; 
now they had a fixed and settled expression that never varied. e week 
seemed to have brought on poor Agatha’s body and mind the weight of fifty 
years. 


» 


Lorimer never re-appeared in Selworth, and Agatha received only ‘one letter 
from him. It wasa large packet, containing, as we supposed, her letters. 
and the other little tokens of affection she had given him. She took it to her 
own room, and shut herself ap there for hours; when she came out again, we 


could see she had been weeping, and this was the only time that we €ver saw 
the traces of tearson her face. We had now anew visitor in the person of 
Captain Maitland. He had called every day during Agatha’s illness, and was at 
length allowed to see her. He made frequent visits to her while his regiment re- 
mained in H , and when he Jett for another station, a new series of letters 
began to arrive. They were always received with a heavy sigh, and without 
any demonstration of pleasure, and frequently left unanswered, but still time 
wore away, and still cousin Agatha continued to receive them. At she 
announced, somewhat abruptly, that her marriage would take place on the Ve 
day she had before named for it, and that she should leave England at the 
she had previously fixed to do so. y 
“T once hoped only to take a temporary 
now hope and expect that it will be for ever. 

















me. I cannot breathe freely in its air.” 


The appointed day came, and Agatha left our little village church, the bride of 


Captain Maitland. There was no blush on her cheek, no shrinking of ber frame 
during the eeremony—ber voice sounded almost harsh and stern as she repeated 
the necessary responses. Even the bridegroom looked astonished at her bearing; 
it had no trace of womanly emotion; its chief characteristic was an air, not of 
composure, but of firm resolution. The newly married pair set out at once for 
‘ Loudon, and a few weeks after sailed for India. She had made it the chief con- 
dition of their marriage, that Captain Maitland should take her thither. Surely 
he must have loved her passionately, or he would not have exchanged his bright 
home prospects for uncertain ones in India. But they went, and though an oc- 
casional letter reached us, from Agatha, containing a few brief lines, many years 
passed before we heard any thing definite respecting her. Long, long years, and 

yet nothing had occurred to unravel the mystery on which we had scarcely dared 

to question her. The general impression at the time was, that jealousy had 

caused the separation between Agatha and Lorimer, and that Howard Maitland 

had been a favoured rival. We who knew her intimately, felt that it was Lot so, 

but we were as far as a stranger could be from solving the riddle. 

Long years! my parents both slumbered in the dust, and ] myself had known 
the pang of early love cruelly disappointed. My first, my only love—the only 
one beloved with that deep affection that springs from the heart, not the fancy, 
had been taken from me by a lingering decline. My mental sufferings on that 
vecasion had injured my health, and prevented me from pursuing my profession 
as usual, and I had retired to Selworth to gather, if possible, strength both for 
iny mind and body, before returning to my ordinary pursuits. It was there I re- 
ceived a letter from my cousin Agatha, and to my great surprise, dated from Lun- 
don. She had come thither in order to place her two children at school, and she 
wished me to procure her lodgings near Selworth. She described herself as 
wretchedly out of health, and her whole letter bespoke deep despondency. I 
wrote immediately in reply, begging her to come at once, and to make my house 
her hoine so long as it should suit her to do so. 

Agatha had been fearfully changed before she left England by her sudden and 
crushing sorrow ; but there was now hardly atrace of her former self remaining, 
Her whole form seemed shrunken and withered ; her delicate complexion utteny 
destroyed ; her eyes sunken, and the redundant tresses which used to wave so 
gracefully about her head, were replaced by false braids and acap. She was no 
longer beautiful, and seemed already an old woman. The past appeared all a 
dream—there was no identity between this faded feeble woman, and the bright 
happy git! who used toshed around her a perpetual sunshine. There was a 
languid fretfulness about her manner that jarred strangely on my feclings, and 
I saw with sorrow, that the sweetness and buoyancy of her temper, were totally 
gone. She was the first to speak of the past. I had never ailuded to it—but 
she spoke of it freely and fuily. 





“You have not, perhaps, heard that Captain Lorimer is dead,” she observed, 
and I started to hear his name from her lips ina tone of such composure. ‘If 


| it had been otherwise, you would not have seen me in England; for from the 


moment I left it I vowed never to set foot in the country whose air he breathed. 
{doubt not, Edmund, that you have often wondered why I was silent as to the 


Oh, he's a meddlesome, impertinent fellow, one whom I should not wish you cause of our separation, but at the time it took place it seemed to me too dread- 


to know ; indeed, dearest, I am rather sorry we met him.” 

The next day brought letters for Captain Lorimer—important letters, he 
said, requiring his immediate presence in London. He had been unusually si- 
lent and dispirited since our encounter with Captain Maitland, but he laid the 
change in his manner to the account of a slight indisposition, and Agatha be- 
lieved him. I did not. I saw plainly that there was some mystery in his con 
duct, which probably Captain Maitland could unravel, but I dared vot give ut 
terance to my suspicions, and | trusted that time would dispel or confirmthem 
Lorimer departed therefore, promising to return as soon as he could, and Aga- 
tha’s light and innocent heart neither feared nor foreboded evil. 

The next week there was to be a ball at H ; and the presence of a parti 
cularly aristocratic party of Officers was expected to render it an uncommonly 
brilhant affair. Agatha was engaged to go with a lady of some consequence in 
the neighbourhood, with whom her father had formerly been acquainted ; and, 
in a letter written to Lorimer a day or two before, as she had alluded to this 
coming pleasure with a mixture of gleelul anticipation and fond regret, that he, 
too, could not share in itsdelights. Probably, while revolving matters of more 
consequence in his mind he had forgotten this engagement, for he wroie by re- 





with the idea that she would explain to Lorimer how late his letter came, and 


was his before he asked it—it seemed that his delay was intermiuable. 


throhbed with hope, that the expected avowal would come ; 
tunity passed, 
he returned from one ot 





how imposible it was not to go, she continued her preparations with unabated 
i] 
ardour. 


} induce him to agree to remain in England. 


ful, too utterly horrible to be spoken of. Edmund, at the very time Lorimer 
was pouring his vows into my delighted ear, at the very time he was using, 
every art to win my affection—the first affection of an innocent unsuspecting 
girl—at that very time he was the husband of another. There—I have spoken, 
it at last—he was the husband of another. Let m« breathe—let me breathe 
freely, and I will tell you the particulars of the affair, as far as 1 kuow them. 

“ From the time our acquaintance commenced, he seemed to be inspired with 
a passion for me, but there was something gloomy and strange about him at 
times—a shadow crossing his brow in the very midst of gaiety, for which I was 
at a loss to account. I knew at once he loved me, and T returned his love with 
my whole heart. You know how free from all disguise I used to be, and you 
will easily suppose that Lorimer must sgon have been aware that our affec 
tion was mutual. 

“ Yet it was long before he spoke of love—at least to me, whose whole l:cart 
’ He 
frequently left town for three or four days, and at every parting my heart 
but still the oppor- 
and though his looks were eloquent, his lips were silent Bat 


these excursions an altered man. His face was no 


2° } ‘ + - : 
longer gloomy, his manner no more reserve d—the seal was removed from his 
heart. and its feelings gushed forth in words. My father approved of our en 
gagement ; for Lorimer was of a noble family, and had excellent prospects 


Ob, Edmund, those were happy days ' 


There was still one strange circumstance about his conduct. Nothing could 
His present fortune and future 


leave of my friends,” said she. “F 
England is grown too paiaful for — 
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ets at home rendered it quite unnecessary for him to seek his fortune 
d, but he seemed to have an unconquerable desire to visit India, and 
ygo he would. My father did not offer any opposition to the plan, for it was 
‘natural that he should wish to have his only child as near him as he could, 
and as to me, if I were only with Lorimer, I did not care in what country 
inthe wide world my lot might be cast. ear 
“Oh, that love was the summer of my life—and the memory of its light 
d beauty haunts me, as the summer of his own land must come back 
‘upon the memory of him who wanders in the regions of eternal sorrows! My 
winter fell upon me in an hour, and nothing on earth can bring freshness and 
“sunshine again to my desolate heart. 
“ You know how I made the discovery so fatal to my peace. You know that 
“Howard Maitland revealed that woeful truth that pierced my heart like a 
sword. It seemed that he was almost the only confidant of Lorimer’s marriage, 
which had taken place three or four years before. It was or strictly secret ; 
the woman he had wedded was of very low birth, — believe, exceed- 
y beautiful. Maitland had never seen her, but he and Lorimer had been 
iends from childhood, and he was in possession of the secret. The wife to 
Lorimer had bound himself was almost entirely uneducated—and as 
found to his cost, of a particularly bad temper. She had no children to 
ythen the tie between them—and at the time I first met him he was heart- 
tired of her. Then it was he saw all he had lost by his early rashness, 
he loved me at once, selfishly I own, but madly and passionately as man 
puld love. And I was his equal in birth, and fortune, and education, and 
t have been his, but for the fatal barrier his own hand had raised between 
‘us. Surely it was the spirit of evil that prompted the thought that it might be 
removed. This plan was formed at once; he offered the unfurtunate wife whom 
loved no longer, an ample settlement if she would still conceal the fact of 
ir marriage. Fora length of time his entreaties, urged both personally and 
y letter, were unavailing; but at last he wrung from her a promise, that 
ile a considerable annuity were punctually paid to her she would keep the 
. Still he felt that he would be safer in a foreign land than in his own 
mtry, and hence his great anxjety to go out to India. Captain Maitland was 
the Continent during these transactions, and Lorimer’s design was, on his 
n home to inform him that his former wife was dead. This story might 
obtained credence, but for the manifest confusion with which Lorimer re- 
nised Maitland at their unexpected meeting. It seems that Lorimer called 
Maitland on the subsequent day ; and told him that his wife had died some 
bs before ; but though Maitland made no observations on the subject, he 
not satisfied, and Lorimer must have suspected that he was not. Lori- 
went to London. and Maitland set off at once for the place where the fami- 
Etiza Harris, the wife, resided. He found she was not dead, and return- 
with all speed, he took that opportunity the assembly at H afforded of 
ag meon my guard. Oh, Edmund, I sometimes scarcely know whether 
thankful or not that the warning was given. It is an evil thought, yet 
imes it will come into my mind, that if the discovery had not been made, 
t have been happy with him in another land—innocently happy in my ig- 
ce of the truth, and surely he could not have been more wretched then, 
he was in losing me!” Her voice faltered, and she wept bitterly. 
Dear, dear Agatha,” said I, ‘do not speak so \ildly—surely you must be 
ful that the providence of God saved you from destruction. Think, if 
afterwards the secret had been known what would have been your si- 





tu 
« Te is true, all true,” she replied, mournfully ; ‘but I wil! tell all the truth ; 
T did not love Maitiand. I was bound to be grateful to him and he had a right 
to ask areward. The boon-he claimed was my hand, and [ had no right of re- 
fusal. ‘But I told him I had no love for him, such as a wife should feel,—I told 
him that, with all his errors, Lorimer was still dearer to me than ell the world 
besides, and that I could not promise even to try to conquer that vain affection. 
But still he besought me to be his, andI promised, onthe condition that he 
— atonce make such arrangements as would enable him to take me to 
ndia. » 
“ Well, I have been his wife for years, and I cannot say that Maitland has 
ever been otherwise than kindtome. But though Ihave acquired a sort of ha- 
bitual affection for him, I cannot but feel that that fearful night of the discovery 
set the seal on my destiny, and dried up the spring of happiness in my heart for 
ever. My husband's kind words fall onan insensible ear. My children’s smiles 
and their winning pratile are pleasant to me; but they do not seem to reach my 
heart. There is an uneasy spot—a deep and hopeless aching that nothing can 
vat @way. The news of Lorimer’ death first seemed to rouse me to something 
ike emotion. Strange to say it brought me hope—the hope of revisiting my 
niand. I never determined never to returm there while there was a pos- 
ility of encountering him again, and judging by my shattered health, and 
his far stronger constitution, it seemed extremely improbable that I should sur- 
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about “highly flattered, unabated zeal,” after which the premier resumed, * 
“But this very post of yours may be occupied by another in a few days, 
D'Amarrs. Can you guess the reason!” 

“Perhaps,” replied the secretary, with his usual cool tone, ‘‘ perhaps, my lord, 
it is because your lordship’s post also may be occupied by another in a few days. 
Havel by chance guessed the reason!” : 

‘*Hem, D’Amarrs, you have,” answered the minister ; ‘‘ but this double mis- 
fortune you are destined to avert. You must here bring your talents into 


D'Amarrs stirred the fire, and then leaned comfortably back in his chair, but 
did not utter a word. As the minister continued to scrutinize him, the secreta- 
ry arose and snuffed the two candles, oue after another, after which, with the ut- 
most sang froid, he reseated himself, preserving all the while the most tanta- 
lising silence. 

‘The fact is,” resumed his lordship at last, “there is, you are aware, Mr. 
Warnerston in the lower house, who has three or four votes at his command. He 
must be gained.” 

“True, my lord: so he must.” 

“ Butit is not so easy an affairas you suppose,”’ continued his lordship. ‘ He 
is well enough disposed himself, but an unusual difficulty lies in the way ; indeed, 
it’s quite a peculiar case, and just suited to you. There is an enthusiastic 
friendship between his daughter and the daughter of the leader of the opposi- 
tion, Sir George Crake. Now the girls know the state of parties, and are well 
versed, it seems, in politics ; and Miss Warnerston has been played upon by her 
friend Miss Crake, not to allow her father to destroy the harmony of the families 
by voting against her father. And what bet ween the doubting politician and the 
doting papa, this Warnerston throws the little predilection he had for us to the 
winds, and means to join the opposition. You see the whole affair is a pitiful 
intrigue, D’Amarrs. The women are perpetually in the way. Now, what { 
want you to do is, to bring the two young ladies to feud. Warnerston of course 
would then be certain.” 

* But how much time will your lordship give me to effect this purpose!” de- 
manded the youthful confidant. 

‘Until the day after to-morrow,” said the minister. ‘ The two young ladies 
will be at the Duchess of Hanvers’ ball to-morrow night, and you should choose 
that opportunity for effecting the ‘ point.’ ” 

As the secretary here thoughtfully arose, and walked towards a table behind, 
as if to look for something, the premier imagined it was in referenco to the com- 
munication he had just been making, that D'Amarrs occupied himself. He 
therefore waited patiently to hear him speak, expecting that there might, per- 
haps, be some objection in the other’s mind, or some cautious suggestion. Find- 
ing, however, that he still continued to look about, his lordship said,— 

“« Well, D’Amarrs, what do you think of the task which I have charged you 
with ?” 

“Eh, my lord?” said D’Amarrs, turning round with astart. “Oh! I beg 
ten thousand pardons; but I could not imagine that your lordship was still think- 
ing of the matter. IJ/is arranged.” 

As the minister was that night leaving his closet ina state of the highest sa- 
tisfaction with his secretary, whom he had bid good night to some hours before, 
he met one of his own colleagues in office just outside the door 

“Ah! my lord,” said he, rubbing his hands with an air of glee. ‘* Warnerston 
is certain; D'Amarrs has undertaken the matter.” 

‘*Bat Miss Crake?” returned the brother miuister; ‘‘but the two daughters 
—what of them?” 

‘That is precisely the point,” said the premier. ‘My secretary will spoil 
their harmony for ever and aday. He has agreed, in a word, to make them quar- 
rel.” 

‘Absurd!’ sneered the other—‘‘absurd and preposterous! Why, my 
lord, their intimacy has reached to that romantic degree, that it is utterly hope- 
less to make them quarrel. Surely you are not imposed upon by the self-assu- 
rance of this youngiman. Pardon me, I am aware that he is very subtle and 
diplomatic ; buttothink of dividing these female Pylades and Orestes. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

‘“‘But, my lord, to-morrow night a the Duchess of Hanvers’ ball, you will 
judge for yourself.”’ 

“I shall bethere on purpose,” was the quick reply. 

* * * 


. * 


Never was ball gayer or better attended than that of the Duchess of Han- 
vers. We shall not waste a moment of description upon the brilliant coup 
dil of the rooms. We shall not pause to note, what has been often already 
noted, the effulgence of the many-coloured lights, the glitter of some gor- 
geous uniform, the blaze of jewels, the soft luxurious profusion of costly fur- 
niture; these things have been often already noted; but there was one thing 













































































“vive him. But my foreboding has been false ; he is no more—and J am again 
in England. Had it been otherwise, I should have consigned my children to 
the care of some homeward bound friend, and most likely should soon have pe- 
rished in the climate which has already made such inroads on my constitution. 


dream—and that we were almost children again!” 

There was relief in the long fitof weeping that followed her recital, and I 
her old cheerfulness had returned. She remained some months in Selworth, 
long afterI had returned to London. She rejoined me there in the ensuing 


spring, and stayed with me a short time previous to sailing again for India, and 


more of the Agatha of former days than she had been since her disappointment. 


menced it, but her husband had finished it—cousin Agatha was dead. 


THE TALLEYRANDISM OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 
BY MILES GERALD KEON, Esq. 
Some persons are apt to suppose that the social machiavellism that distin 


macy which, even in the saloon, was indefatigably busy during that stirring day 


courts, has been of late replaced by the old straightforward system of down 
right plain ‘directness.’ They who entertain this impression, are en 


courts. 


the voice of even one member had become a matter of very anxious importance 


macy 


attention of the higher political personages of the day. 
characteristics of the old school of diplomacy—the portra 
ples are to be seen in many of our most accepled romances. 
As he was a ministerialist, proselytes of gove 
before the witchery of his presence. Yet no or, 
which these important conversions were achieved 








a distinguished reception auprés des dames. Indeed, nothin 
scarce even can memory now recal the self-possession of h 


contempt, or of disappointment, ever visited with its tell-tale 
pointment, ¢ ; resence ; thes 
were the well known individualities of his demeanour. ‘ . 
The ministerial crisis, to which we have already alluded, came darkening ove 


This was not his real name, but it will serve the purpose of our narrative, 
One evening, then, at this epoch, D'Amarrs was summoned to the minister’ 
closet. After the usual preliminaries of etiquette,which are never in such case 


liberation. 


there are two or three little delicate points still to be achieved.” 
The secretary bowed forward. 


are equally with your post.” 


And now that I have opened my heart to you, dear Edmund, I feel better; it | 8&4 Many @ time perforined their purposes, achieved their ends, and arrived at 
seems as if the old times had come back again—as if the dark past were but a| their destiny, while breathing the voluptuous atmosphere of /a belle assembléc. 


was glad to perceive in a few days that much of her composure and a little of private attachments whether of love or friendship,—let such a person now at- 


I was thankful to perceive that her health was much improved and that she was | Te¢tly by its movements ; that talent to which every heart hands up her se- 


Her spirit appeared resigned and even cheerful, and she responded heartily to penetrated—the talent of Talleyrand and of Machiavel—of Chesterfield, Met- 
my wish, thatshe might be spared to revisit England, and that I might yet sve | teTich, or of Pozzo di Borgo. 
her again. Alas! this hope was not to be realized ! I heard of hersafe arrival ; : 
in India, and received one letter from her, written in a far more happy tone than | sic were floating through the apartments; the reign of love, at least here 
I could have hoped for. I heard no more of her for many months, and then | #4 there, had begun, when Charles Maurice D’Amarrs made his welcome en- 
came a letter sealed with black, and directed in a strange hand. She had com- | “¥- He looked carelessly around ; made some general compliments to two or 


uished the era preceding the French revolution, has been altogether banished 
rom the higher circles of Europe ; and that all the subtle and finessing diplo- 


in its vocation of reading hearts and contriving plots, of concerting ambitious 
intrigues, and acquiring or fast-holding the emoluments and dignities of 


dowed with admirable simplicity. Not many years since, the occurrences 


which I am going to relate took place in London; and they will t : ; i ip i it j 
that these Alcibiades arte are oat pe og gl om ve Pt aateiees a much, for there is scarcely any real friendship in all the world—at least, it is as 


A ministerial crisis had arrived. The government was fiercely pressed by 
the opposition, and the votes in the lower house stood so nearly balanced, that 


In this state of things, the victory was likely to favour the more active party 
of the two; emissaries were abroad in every quarter; all the expedients of 


ingenuity, and all the refined blandishments of the most vigil t add ide shi ist.” 
by both sides equally resorted to. In one word, there be a gene of diplb- Me iect pascal Pamaas “ten b 


In the very midst of it there sudden| 
: 0 i here y appeared a young man, whose won-| ward lf?” 
derful skill (visible chiefly in its effects) excited the bi er and fixed the nes Saneaat 


He had precisely the 
itures of whose disci-; is most the object of this confidence, as (of the two) the superior mind, the 


tment everywhere started up 
e could divine the process by 


In his manners there was an inexpressible charm which always procured him 
g could exceed— | him any secret—in fact, who had no secret from him—must, I think, be not on- 


is deportment. His iable, but ; j ie . 
velvet footfall, his cold bright eye,—so watchful, yet so Sienna peel = yore een oan 8 vay eons panes ae ee ee ee 


ruffled forehead, which no expression of joy or of alarm, of astonishment, of 


the political world. Our hero was then private secretary to the prime minister. 
For the sake of distinctness, we shall in future call the secretary D’Amarrs. 


very tedious, the premier plunged in medias res, but still with characteristic de- 
“Matters, D’Amarrs,” said he, “arein a way, and so far succeeding ; but 
«<<«Ty’ De. . 

D’Amarrs,” continued the premier, “you have proved to me repeatedly, | manner witness of the coming answer. 


and in age of which I cannot but be sensible, that you possess extraordi- 
nary talents. I am very well pleased with your conduct, and I hope that you 


to-night which has seldom been described—the stealthy, but never-failing march 
of the diplomatist. Great events are often prepared in the ba!l-room ; admi- 
nistrations and kingdoms have risen and fallen within its curtained_ precincts. 
And as for private hfe, the vival lover and the competing friend, have many 


If any one has ever wondered by what means it is that certain persons contrive 
to eclipse all competitors in general conversation, and to oust all rivals in 


tend while I depict the workings of that strange talent which holds its silent 
but potential empire over the internal and impalpable world of the mind, leaving 
the ostentatious and noisy frame of external things, to be influenced only indi- 


crets as it steals along, and yet whose own secrets no other heart has ever 


The smiling misery of the evening was at its height ; the softest strains of 


three successive groups which had approached him, and then lounged with an 
air half distrazt, half-dandyish, towards the further end of the apartments. 
“There he is! there is D'Amarrs!” whispered the premier to his brother 
minister ; and they both followed the secretary at a distance. Miss Warner- 
ston and her friend Miss Crake, had been sitting together on an ottoman; but 
-| at this moment the former arose and joined the sets with a graceful young hus 
sar for her partner; the other young lady remained for a moment alone, and 
then was on the point of getting up, when she perceived D’Amarrs approach. 
» | The secretary was at that era in the height and flush of his fashionable cele- 
brity ; and Miss Crake was not ill-pleased at the prospect of his company. 
‘« How very warm it is,”’ said he, as he seated himself beside her. 
4 “ Ah! indeed it is,” returned the intellectual lady, with an air of languor, 
-| “ indeed it is.” 
“It is as warm as friendship,’ pursued he; “though that is not saying 


rare as it is costly.” 
“And yet,” answered she, with a platonic look, “there are some in the 
world who do exhibit instances of genuine friendship.” 
“Ah! ejaculated D’Amarrs, “how happy they must be! The unbounded 
. | confidence of their mutual intercourse must be a source of infinite pleasure and 
security.” 
. Yes,” said she, sympathetically, ‘ without full and boundless confidence on 


** Don’t you think,” asked D’Amarrs, ‘that it is the mark of a superior and 
imperial character, to attract that sort of devoted and trusting enthusiasm to- 


“ Unquestionably !” answered Miss Crake. 
“J,” continued he, “ am always apt to consider that one (of two friends) who 


piloting, the guiding star.” 
‘*] understand,” replied the other. 
“Tt is quite as much as | do myself,” thought he. 
After a short pause, he added : ‘The person who ean assert without fear of 
contradiction, that he knows in all the world a single being who would tell 


tract love, along with talents that command confidence and inspire respect : but 
I do not, I cannot believe that there lives such a person,—that, in a word, 
e | there lives a person who knows one single being, that loves or admires him 
so much.” 
r ‘* Now, I am inclined to think there are a few who can say it,” replied Miss 
Crake slily ; for her vanity had immediately gorged the bait. 

‘Pardon me,” said the handsome secretary ; ‘‘if I fall into the fault of St. 
Thomas and withhold my belief until my eyes convince me, that any one exists, 
s | endowed with such shining qualities as to inspire another with this degree of 
s | confidence.” 

“Ah! you are really mistaken,” answered she ; “my own personal experi- 
ence proves that you are so. I am sure that my dear friend Lucy Warnerston 
would tell me anything in the universe.” 

“* That she would tell you anything in the universe?” repeated D’Amarrs so 
loudly, that several ladies and gentlemen around heard him, and became in a 








’ 


‘* Most certainly,” replied she, with a sort of gasconading warmth. 
“ And Would you not consider it excessively curious then,”’ pursued D’Amarrs, 
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As he was here clearly expected to answer, D’Amarrs muttered something | resting about herself, which she would not on any account tell you, Miss 


Crake !” 

“ Absurd!” replied the lady, pettish even at the idea of any one’s knowing 
more about her dear friend’s affairs than herself. 

‘“« What,” asked the secretary, smilirg, “‘if Miss Warnerston be too cautious 
for you, and that she really would not tell you half the things, which she indu: 
ces you to tell her!” 

“That is an insinuation which I really do not like,” exclaimed Miss Crake; 
naturally enough taking fire at being thought a silly dupe, in lieu of the superi- 


play.” or, and attractive, and trust-inspiring being, whom D’Amarrs had a minute be- 


fore so temptingly described. 

“ And what,” pursued he, with a peculiar and alarming smile, “if Miss 
Warnerston be foolish enough, and ill natured enough, to resent before all 
present, your having chosen to say that you had such an ascendency over her, 
and such a share in her confidence. Alas! my dear Miss Crake, you would 
then unjustly look like those who boast they can doa great deal with others 
while absent, but afierwards become falsified before their faces.” 

He said these words with an expression which excited a certain nameless 
anxiety in Miss Crake. 

A pause followed, during which the young Machiavel remained meditating, 
with asort of frown upon his forehead. 

“How very handsome Miss Warnerston looks to-night?” said he at length. 

“‘ Dear creature !” ejaculated Miss Crake. 

“She is the handsomest girl in the room,” pursued he, carelessly. 

Miss Crake was silent. 

It is a strong natural tendency which prompts us to keep our pace, in all 
things as fast and as high as the pace of those with whom we have been a long 
time associating together. It is a sort of instinct. 

“She is certainly the handsomest,” pursued the now ungallant D’Amarrs, 
here smiling, as he caught a casual but vigilant glance of the premier and the 
other cabinet minister, who were in the midst of a group of ladies and gentle- 
men, ‘‘certainly the handsomest; and I do not at all wonder at her receiving 
that proposal.” 

“What proposal?” exclaimed Miss Crake, in downright alarm. 

“Aha!” cried D'Amarrs, in a very loud and slow voice, ‘ does that look like 
the confidence, which you say she reposes in you?” 

This was ahome-thrust; but she might have borne it, had it not been that 
the loudness of his tones had drawn a number of eyes to witness her ludicrous 
dilemma. 

“T have not merited from Lucy,” thought she, “that se would be the occa- 
sion of derision to me.” 

Anger is not very logical ; it lays hold of the nearest person, at all accusable, 
to charge with itscensures. And now, of course, in the instance of Miss Crake 
(who was of the silly, romantic class of young ladies), the suspicion of having 
been fooled into a confidence that was not reciprocated, intruded itself on her 
hasty meditation. We may here observe, that the more one person likes ano- 
ther, the more vindictive is he supposed to be in requiting his offences: for they 
appear trebly unmerited, and a lundredfold ungrateful on account of the quar- 
ter from which they proceed. 

Meantime D’Amarrs had been in what is vulgarly termed a brown study. 

He now said, watching carefully the countenance of his companion, ‘ I 
scarcely agree with my friend Lord Yewby, about the way in which Miss War- 
nerston wears her hair; I think it unbecoming. However, that is his reason for 
admiring her so much—there is no accounting for tastes.” 

Now Lord Yewby was the handsomest, wealthiest, most fashionable, and 
most lady-killing dandy in town. Miss Crake, as the secretary knew, was 
greatly taken with the gallant peer; she now merely asked, “ Ah! he likes 
that style of head-dress !” 

“Yes,” replied D’Amarrs; “but I do not at all admire his capricious taste 
in this one point.” 

‘Nor I,’’ returned she with decision; ‘I think her head dress is the least 
becoming thing about dear Lucy.” 

“Tt is perfectly shocking—it quite disfigures her,” said the secretary, with 
the air of a connoisseur ; ‘‘so much so, that it would be a kindness both to 
Miss Warnerston and to her general admirers, if some one who possessed suffi- 
cient influence with her, would make her alter it.”’ 

Now, for two potent reasons Miss Crake was inclined to undertake this office : 
first, she would gladly remove the cause of Lord Yewby's admiration for her 
dear friend; and secondly, she burned to show the secretary what influence she 
possessed over Miss Warnerston, and therefore what a superior and imperial 
character she must herself be. 

While she was thus ruminating, D’Amarrs asked her rather loudly, 
“Would a word from you, Miss Crake, have any sort of weight with Miss 
Woarnerston ?” 

The doubt was gall and humiliation, and she answered poutingly “that she 
fancied she could make her dear Lucy do anything what ever that was for her 
ood ” 

“Then,” pursued the bland secretary, ‘‘ between you and me, my dear Miss 
Crake, you should really speak to your friend about this manner in which she 
wears her hair: it is perfectly disfiguring, and so all the world thinks, in spite 
of Lord Yewby.”’ 

“T shall speak to her,” returned Miss Crake, half irritably. ‘There is no- 
thing like advising people as they like.” 

“But are you sure she will be persuaded by you?” subjoined D’Amarrs, with 
a polite but perceptibly incredulous smile, which goaded the young lady’s vanity 
to the quick. 

“Oh! if that be all,” returned Miss Crake, tossing her head with an expres- 
sion of confidence, ‘‘ you shall see.” 

D'Amarrs arose and strolling over towards where Miss Warnerston had 
been conducted on the conclusion of the set, by her partner, he seated himself on 
the side opposite to the one occupied by the officer, ard bending towards the 
lady’s ear, ‘‘ Miss Warnerston,” said he, ‘can you keep a secret?” 

She started with curiosity and surprise. 

““Why not !—indeed I can—try me ;” 
lowed one another. 

‘“‘If—ehem,” continued the secretary, “‘ you were—were proposed for— 
would you divulge it to any one?” 

“Not to mortal.” 

‘‘This you say seriously, and on your word of honour.” 

“Yes; on my word of honour.” 

D’Amarrs now leant back in his chair with a quiet and satisfied look. But 
the lady, on her part, was far from being, as yet, satisfied. 

‘* Come, what of all this, Mr. D'Amarrs!” asked she. 

The secretary shook his head and laughed. 

“ Now, pray, no mystery—do tell me?” 

“ All I can say is,” returned he, in alow half whispering tone, “ that a cer- 
tain noble friend of mine—a peerless dandy—likes the—the—among other 
things (for I must not break trust,) the way you wear your hair—though I do 
not admire it—that is all.” And he walked hastily away, and again sat down 
by Miss Crake. 

Presently, as he had well guessed, Miss Warnereton approached and sat down 
on the otherside of him. He instantly whispered to her, “It is Lord Yewby 
who admires so much that mode of the hair—now keep trust.” 

The lady replied by aquick glance of intelligence and (as the keen secreta- 
ry perceived) of delight. 

He turned towards his other neighbour and,— 

Miss Crake,” asked he, “don't you think Lord Yewby an extremely graec- 
ful gentleman?” : ; 

‘He is more than graceful,” replied she, with the coquettish wish of vex- 
ing D'Amarrs. But it was Miss Warnerston, not the secretary, who appear- 
ed moved by the answer, and she gave her friend an uneasy and scrutinising 

lance. 

. The diplomatist had meantime leant back again on the lounger, and his quick 
eye did not fail to remark the symptom. j y 

A smile—with difficulty repressed, and struggling for a second on his pale 
lip—was noticed by the two ministers, who now hovered near to discover how 
matters were proceeding. D'Amarrs immediately said in a low voice to Miss 
Crake, 

“ Would it be now too hazardous—that is—would there be too great a hazard 
of a repulse, if you spoke to your friend about her hair? It strikes me, my 
dear Miss Crake, that she regards you with great confidence and deference ; you 
have at least promised me an opportunity of judging.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied she with exemplary sang froid. “ Lucy, I cannot 
endure the manner in which you wear your hair; you must alter it. I shall show 
you a much prettier mode.” : 

“ Thank you—but it must do,” answered Miss Warnerston coldly ; for she 
of course hadin her mind what D’Amarrs had just told her of Lord Yewby, and 
she suspected some sinister motive in her friend. 

The secretary honoured Miss Crake with a provokingly triumphant look, and 
she returned to the charge with a sort of ricochet from his taunting eye. 

“But really, Lucy, you must—you must indeed, my dear.” 

Before Miss Warnerston could answer, D’Amarrs interposed, in a manner 
which strikingly fixed her attention. 

‘« Pardon me, Miss Crake,” he said ; “‘ but—merely for the satisfaction of my 
thoughts—did you not just now say—” and while he spoke to Miss Crake he 
looked at Miss Warnerstun—“ did you not just now say that you rather admi- 
red Lord Yewby! He, you know, (for I told you some minutes ago,) very much 
relishes this fashion of the hair, which you wish your friend to alter- -<did you 
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gradually nearing his purpose, “if she has told others something very inte-! 


not say you admired him?" 
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A dead pause ensued on all sides, and the two ladies gazed at one another as | 
if a new light had broken upon the matier. In Miss Crake’s face there was 
cruel perplexity, as she saw the pit into which she had unwarily plunged : in 
Miss Warnerston’s countenance there was a mixed expression of intelligence 
and indignation. 

Meantime the secretary had relapsed into a certain languor of deportment, 
which they who knew him well were wont to consider as the sure forerunner of 
victory in a game of chess, triumph in argument, and success in any other mat- 
ter that he chanced at the moment to be engaged in. : 

“Miss Crake,” he at length blandly said, ** although I do not myself admire 
the manner in which your dear friend's hair is arranged, yet I do not advise her 
to take the trouble of altering it ; and on second thoughts, I am surprised that 
you should ; for you know, I just now told you how much it is admired by ano- 
ther.” 

Miss Crake could not believe her ears, but she remained silent ; she did not, 
for she could not, contradict the latter part of the secretary’s sentence. 

“ And now,” added he, with consummate audacity, “I will even take the 
freedom, my dear Miss Warnerston, to advise you not to place too much confi- 
dence in Miss Crake.” 

Both were thunderstruck. ‘ . 

Now again was there for a moment to be seen in D’Amarrs face that pale 
quivering lip and restless eye, that characterized the machiavelian secretary. 
Miss Crake could bear matters no longer. fk 

* Really, Mr. D’Amarrs,” she said in amazement, “ your interference between 
friends is most uncalled for ; and I know well that Lucy will not prefer you to 
me, nor mind what you say before what I recommend.” 

Mias Warnerston, however, preserved silence ; for she was perfectly con- 
vinced—quite satisfied in her own mind, that jealousy and nothing else must 
have prompted her friend’s aversion to the present conquering style of head- 

ess. 

. On the other hand, Miss Crake secretly burned with equal rage, nor could 
she endure the thought of having been foiled in the presence of so many, after 
all her previous confident gasconades. In a word, she could have torn her dear 
Lucy’s eyes out, for having at this moment of all others, refused to alter the 
fashion of her hair. But the worst was to come. p 

“You say, Miss Crake,” pursued D’Ainarrs, ‘that my friend, Miss War- 
nerston, will mind you before me. I am not sure of this. Miss Warnerston,” 
added he, turning to that lady, ‘ you will not believe it, but your friend has told 
me, and all around usthave heard her say, that she could induce you by one 
wav or another to tell her anything that she liked. Now is that surely the 
case? I fancy you too well know, my dear Miss Warncrston, how lo keep a 
secret.” 

The last words most adroitly chimed in with the young lady's actual medita- 
tion concerning Lord Yewby—the jealousy of Miss Crake, what D'’Amarrs had 
told her, and in fact, a hundred matters of the kind, and she replied with more 
warmth than good breeding, ‘that no one was able, or had any right to wrest 
a secret from her.” 

“Ah!” instantly said D’Amarrs, “I did fancy that your boast, Miss Crake, 
of possessing so arbitrary anascendancy over ~y ir telligent and talented friend 
was slightly tinged with the usual fiction of a gasconade.” 


& pe Albion. 


catch thieves; women selling apples and gingerbread on stalls by the path-side 
looked miserable and not well pleased with their situation in life, and when they 
saw a policeman, or were obliged to move to let some rich and beautiful lady 
alight from her carriage, they looked still less pleased. 

Arthur marked all this as he went onhis way. It was the food most agreea- 
ble to his misanthropic mind. He arrived at the bookseller’s, and, on sending 
in his name, was at once admitted. 

Mr. Rawlings was seated at his desk in the counting-house. Files of letters 
and papers were strewn thickly around, and a huge ledger was lying open before 
him. He requested Arthur to take a seat, and commenced operations thus :— 
“Well, Sir, 1 have read your manuscript, and like it much—very much. I 
should certainly imagine itto be a first work; for there is an evident want of 
power fully to work out the meaning ; but there is stuff in it, Sir—there 
is stuff ! 

“Ab!” thought Arthur, “ after the bit of praise that every one is pleased to 
bestow upon me, comes the regular addition—want of name, and state of the 
market. People can afford to praise when they do not intend to buy. Number 
six will be like numbers one, two, three, four, and five!” 

Mr. Rawlings, having refreshed himself with a finch of snuff, proceeded : 
—‘ But the want of name—the want of name, Sir, I must tell you, is a for- 
midable—a very formidable objection ; and, in the present state of the literary 
a, the chances of success are greatly against a work by a totally unknown 
author.” 

“The very words!” thought Arthur, “I could have foretold them, every 
one. He does not know perhaps how often I have heard them before.” 

Mr. Rawlings continued: ‘Still, as I have said, I like the book. It is good, 
sir; and the man who wrote it will do better. So, if we can agree about a 
price i should have no objection to publish ; but you must be moderate. The 
risk is great, sir, | assure you—very great!” 7 

Arthur was quite taken by surprise. He had given up all hope of deriving 
advantage in any way from his literary Jabours. Alone in the world, and suffer- 
ing from extreme poverty, how could he have refused anything that the 
bookseller had offered! He would gladly have accepted a ten-pound note; but, 
in acalm, self-possessed voice, and with an air of gentlemanly indifference, he 
named—three hundred pounds. 

‘Three hundred pounds!” exclaimed Mr. Rawlings. ‘No, no, sir: recol- 
lect I've no name to put onthe title-page. Come, we'll say ¢wo hundred for 
this and five hundred for a work to follow it ; you shall not have to complain 
of me. The book shall be a hit—a hit, sir; and by this time next year the peo- 
ple will know yourname well enough, or I’m mistaken.” 

Why should I relate how the bargain was concluded ; Low Arthur shook 
hands with the worldly bookseller, and left the shop—another man! Every- 
thing, too, seemed different ; the air, warmer—the sky not so cloudy, the peo 
ple more contented ; and when he turned the lock of his poor apartment, and 
entering, saw the fire burning smilingly, as if to welcome his return, he sank 
into a chair and tried, but in vain, to think over soberly his new prospects. 
An entire change had stolen over his mind. The ferocity called forth by pover- 
ty was gone. Indignant hatred, by the magical influence of money, had be- 
come geutle disapprevai. ‘‘ Yes,” said the young author, “I return, a repentant 
wanderer, to my old and cheering creed; and, since it is my destiny, will endea- 








And as he spoke, Miss Crake perceived to her infinite and most ineffable 
vexation, that the careless loudness of his tones, had attracted the eyes and 
ears of at least a dozen witnessses to her discomfiture. She vowed a deep re- 
venge against “her perfidious Lucy,” whom she now saw following D’Amarrs 
with her eyes, asthe latter arose, and sauntered from the ottoman, with an air 
of gay and arrogant nonchalance. 

As for Miss Warnerston, the mere elegance of his well-turned periods, and 
the composure with which he spoke them, had inspired her with a very decided 
prepossesion in his favour. 

Meantime, the premier and his colleague, having observed D’Amarrs leave 
his post, approached carelessly together, with opinions different as to the se- 
cretary’s success, but with a mutual curiosity to know which of them was 
right. They immediately overheard the following dialogue. 

““] know,” said Miss Crake at Miss Warnerston, but not ¢o her, ‘I know 
that I do not want any one’s confidence, when it is not voluntary,” here she 


vehemently fanned her face with her handkerchief, ‘and I should not care | 


much, in any case, for that of some people.” 

“If that be at me,” said Miss Warnerston, “I return the compliment with 
interest.”’ 

So saying, she rose and left the ottoman. 

“‘ By my honour,’ said the sub minister tu his premier, in an aside, “ you 
were right. This D’Amarrs has done for the opposition.” 

That night the premier danced with Miss Warnerston; the next night but 
one, her father’s name and those of his four adherents figured in the ministe- 
rial majority. 





THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER AND HIS PHILOSOPHY, 
By the Author of “ Jest and Earnest.” 

In aroom which, sooth to say, was somewhat moved from the basement sto- 
ry, sat Arthur Jervis. His elbow was placed upon a small table near the fire, 
his head rested upon his hand, and he appeared buried in meditation. The sub- 
ject of his meditation was his own situation. He was without money, and 
therefore without friends, and he was an author by profession. At five o’clock 
he was to call on a bookseller who had promised to read his manuscript and give 
an answer. This would be the sixth trader in brain-work who had done these 
two same things,—or, to speak more certainly, the last—all of which had been 
in the author's disfavor. Arthur Jervis amused himself bitterly by imagining, 
with the vivid minuteness which anxiety gives, the coming scene. He has en- 
tered the rich boukseller’s door, his request to see the principal, after some care- 
less and irritating delay, is granted. The principal is disguised in an appear- 
ance of wisdom, and commences the interview by an ominous shake of the head. 
The book is clever—very clever, but in the present state of the market he real- 
ly could not undertake it without a name. If Mr. Jervis had dove anything be 
fore, the work might take ; but, as it was, he must beg to decline ; for the trade 
would never look at a first work. Mr. Jervis bows, says a few words not very 
distinctly, and, with a miserable affectation of proper unconcern, puts the ma- 
nuscript into his pocket and walks out of the shop. 

“ And thus,” thought Arthur, “ will it be. Five times before it has been so ; 
and this, the sixth, will surely not be different. If I could only get before the 
public,” exclaimed he, rising and pacing the room, ‘If I could but get before 
the public I feel that Ishould do. The booksellers politely advise me to publish 
at my ownexpense. Atmy ownexpense! Tenpence would notbe enough— 
and that is about the extent of my fortune : alittle more or less,—it may be 
ninepence—it may be elevenpence! I remember,” continued he, speaking 
aloud to himself, for lack of better company, “I remember the enthusiasm and 

earning love for the world and all in it that I felt when I composed that work. 

tseems to me now like apleasant dream. Then I believed men destined to 
reach a state but little below perfection. The prevailing vice, hatred, discord, 
and deceit I considered the necessary effects of the existing forms of society ; 
and as these were originally founded in ignorance, so I believed that the increase 
of knowledge must infallibly cause their gradual fusion into those of a more 
rational description, andthat truth and love and justice would at last over the 
whole world be something more than names. The present superior power of 
evil I considered temporary, and designed to evolve the future superior power of 
good ; sol bore patiently with men as they were, by thinking what they might 
be, and would be. Charity seemed to me mere mild wisdom, and harshness but 
brutal folly. This was, then, my creed, which had completely saturated my 
mind and tinged every thought and action ; and under its influence I wrote my 
first work. Whatis my creed now? Ihavenone. Man may be improvable , 
but I know well that he is bad enough as it is—and when he strikes me shall | 
not strike again? He has done nothing to make me love him—nor will I. Whilst 
the world continues a deadly struggle of brother against brother, who would 
stand still and preach harmony and happiness, and so be trampled to death ? 
No!” exclaimed he, pacing the room more rapidly ; ‘I will not constitute my- 
self a teacher of common sense when the teaching of common sense brings po- 
verty and contempt. If I write at all J must write sincerely ; and, since I 
find it is so difficult to publish my thoughts, I will write no more. Iwill de- 
scend into the arena, and cant and cheat, and love and hate, like the rest. If 
God have given me talents. and I use them badly, and for mvself alone, let socie- 
ty alone be responsible! God, who gave them, knows that I began life with the 
best intentions ; but necessity makes me a worldling.”’ 

As he uttered these words the little Dutch clock, which ornamented one side 
of the apartment, struck five. Arthur stopped short in hishurried walk. “ It is 
the time of my appointment,” said he, “ and, before I go, this is my determina- 
tion :— When the rich bookseller returns me my manuscript I will not hawk it 
about again. I will preserve it as a record of a former state of mind now quite 
passed away. Once I loved men: now hate and despise them ; andif I pru- 
dently conceal my real feeling from them, it will be only that I may more effec- 
tually turn them to my purpose.” 

So saying, he proceeded to his little bed-chamber, which was adjoining, pour- 
ed out some cold water, and bathed his heated forehead > then changing his coat 
and taking up his hat, he stirred the fire carefully together, and locking the door 
of the room, put the key into his pocket, and sallied forth. 
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vour, inan humble spirit, to become one of the world’s teachers; a learning 
| teacher. Nor will I lose the pleasures around me, whilst telling of those far 
distant. ‘Though looking forward to a bright future I will not believe the pre- 
sent utterly dark. Ihave experienced kindness, ard will think better of all for 
the sake of one.” 
} The old Dutch clock struck six. An hour ago Arthur Jervis was not so 
| happy; and now he set about preparing a cup of fragrant and refreshing 
| coffee. 

Mora. Charge not all mankind with baseness even in their existing rvdi- 
mental state of progress. In ten thousand grains of sand there may be one 
| grain of gold—and who knows but you may light on it? 
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‘PUBLIC DINNER TO CHARLES DICKENS, 
EDINBURGH. 


ESQ. IN 


Seldom has » tribute more thoroughly deserved been in this city more worthi- 
ly and becoming!y paid. Professor Wi!son took the Chair, and was supported 
on the right by the honoured guest, Sir George Warrender, Bart., Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart., Sir Charles Bell, Professor Alison, Professors Christison,Trail, 
and Syme, Alex. Blackwood, Esq., Charles Neaves, Esq., Dr. D. M. Moir 
(Delta); and on the left by the Right Hon. the Lord Provost, Hon. Bouverie 
Primrose, Sir Edward Lees, Captain Archibald Sinclair, R.N., Mr. Sheriff Cay, 
William Drysdale, Esq. of Pitteuchar, Major Irton, Hon. Mr. Kerr, Angus 
Fletcher, Esq. of Dunans. 

We give these names to indicate the character of the meeting. More than 
250 persons attended. Every party was represented init, and it was. indeed, 
an assembly of which Mr. Dickens had reason to be proud. The cloth having 
been removed, upwards of 150 ladies entered the galleries, and were received 
by the company standing, and testifying their applause. Professor Wilson, of 
course, proposed Mr. Dickens's health. And, equally of course, amidst tumul- 
tuous cheering. The theme deserved such a speaker, and the speaker was at 
home inthe theme. But strongly as we are tempted we can only extract two 
passages from this brilliant address—* How, I ask you,” said Professor Wil- 
son, ‘*has our friend’s popularity been attained—I say, how has it been attained 2 
It has been attained in the first place during an age more prolific of great men 
in poetry and in all the various walks of fiction than any other which ever illus- 
trated the annals of this country. (Hear.) He had formidable competitors, 
and rivals not only amongst those now living, but amongst those who have liv- 
ed for a century back ; and when we look and consider that it is the mind of 
those people he has appealed to, who are not surely ignorant of the immortal 
efforts of Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, and all at once find a man 
who, as far as I understand, had no external aids to trust to, and a man not pan- 
dering to the corrupt tastes of any creed or class, attaining such a popularity— 
(great cheering)—what I ask is—if the popularity of such a man can be attribut- 
ed but to insight, to an almost divine insight,into the workings of human nature, 
its passions and affections, and into the comprehensive soul, and into the ten- 
der heart, and into all the griefs, sorrows, raptures, joys, and agonies of his fel- 
low men. (Renewed cheering.) Yes, gentlemen—ladies and gentlemen—yes 
—-(cheers and laughter)—his fame has been achieved by powers which are ex- 
pressed in one word, the greatest of all words, when applied to an author—ori- 
ginality. (Loud cheers).” The professor afterwards continued: ‘I am deter- 
mined to avoid all critical delineation of the merits and genius of our illustrious 
guest. I shall do so, but I cannot but express, in a few ineffectual words, 
that delight which every human bosom feels in the benign spirit which pervades 
all his creations. (Greet cheering.) How kind but how good a man he is— 
what strength his genius acquires by that profound sympathy which feels for 
the material with which he deals, which is at all times the affections of his fel- 
low-creatures, their prosperity and hopes are overwhelmed by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, by miseries under which they do not sink, trusting to their own self- 
indurements, trusting to those principles of truth and honour and integrity which 
are as strong surely in those uncultivated bosoms—which are to be found in as 
great strength amongst those in the lowest hovelsas in the halls of nobles or in 
the palaces of kings. (Great cheering.) He is a satirist, he satarises human 
life, but he does not satirise to degrade it—he does not wish to pull down what 
is high into the neighbourhood of the low—he does not seek to represent all vir- 
tue as a hollow thing on which no trust or confidence is to be placed. No, he 
satirises selfishness and hard-hearted cruelty—he only exposes, in a hideous 
light, those principles which are to be found in ordinary life, but which, when 
brought into the light, render their followers more terrific tyrants than if placed 
on thrones. (Great Cheering)’ Mr. Dickens’s acknowledgment of these ho- 
nours was in the best possible taste, and the deepest feeling. He mentioned 
some interesting circumstances connected wich his writings, and added: “ The 
distinction you bave conferred upon me is one which I never hoped, and of 
which I never dured to dream. That it is one whichI shall never forget; and 
that while I live ] shall be proud of its remembrance, you must well know. I 
shall never hear the name of this noble capital of Scotland without a thrill of 
gratitude and pleasure. I shall love, while I have life, her people, her hills, 
and her houses, and even the very stones of her streets; and if in the future 
works which may lie before me you should discern—God grant you may—a 
brighter spirit and a clearer wit, I pray you to refer it back to this night, and 
point to that as a Scottish passage forevermore. (Loud cheers.) I thank you 
again and again, with the energy of a thousand thanks in each one; and I 
drink to you with a heart as fullas my glass, and far easier emptied, J do assure 
you. (Great laughter and cheering.)” We can refer to only a few of the 
speeches that followed. Mr. P. Robertson delighted the meeting with his man- 
ner of giving Scott’smemory. “I should like to see Caleb Balderston shaking 
hands with Samuel Weller—(loud laughter)—to see Davie Galletly jump with 
delight to hail his brother Barnady Rudge—(renewed laughter)—to know with 
what sympathy and kind affection poor Jeanie Deans would look on the unfortu- 
nate Nelly—(great applause ; )— or if I might be allowed another illustration in the 
comic vein—at Do-the-boys Hal! how Dominie Sampson would have exclaimed 
at the arrangements of Squeers—Prodigious !—(this burst was followed with 
laughter and applause)” Mr. Dickens, in afterwards coupling the literature of 
Scotland with the name of Professor Wilson, alluded to the latter in a strain 
we quote with peculiar pleasure: ‘‘I am glad to remember the time when I be- 
lieved him tobe a real actual veritable old gentleman—that might be seen any 
day hobbling along the high street, with the most brilliant eye—but that is no 
fiction—and the grayest hair in all the world—who wrote not because he cared 
to write—not because he cared for the wonder and admiration of his fellow-men, 
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but who wrote because he could not help it—(loud cheers)—because there was 

always springing up in his mind a clear and sparkling stream of poetry which 4 
have vent,and, like the glittering fountain in the fairy tale,draw what you r 
was ever at the full, and never languished even by asingle drop or b 

(Loud cheers.) I had so figured him in my mind ; and when I saw the Profes= 
sor two days ago striding along the parliament house, [ was disposed to take 
it as a personal offence—I was vexed to see him look so hearty—I 

see twenty Christophers in one—I began to think that Scottish life was all 
lights and no shadows. (Loud cheers.) Among the toasts was one to the 
memory of Wilkie, also given with admirable feeling and beauty by Mr. Dick- © 
ens. The meeting did not separate till after 12 o'clock. 


Aupervial Parliament. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, June 22. 

Her Majesty prorogued Parliament in person. The political circumstauces 
connected with the present prorogation had their effect in bringing together am ~ 
assemblage without as well as within the walls of Parliament, more numerous 
than we have ever seen collected by the attraction of this periodical pageant. 
From Buckingham Palace to the House of Lords the passage was lined by one 
3 nse multitude, the greater proportion of whom were of the more respectable: 
ciasses. 

Within the House of Lords the assemblages of Peeresses and strangers was — 
even greater, we believe, than upon the occasion of the opening of the first — 
Parliament under the present reign. The body of the House, the galleries, 
staircases, the very doorways were crowded. 

Ata few minutes after two the quick succession of guts prepared the br 
liant assemblage within the house for her Majesty’s approach. The processic 
in the usual order, passed through the Royal Gallery, which was lined w 
the household troops, and thronged with the less fortunate, though scarcely | 
imposing array of rank and fashion, that was unable to obtain admission to the 
interior, presented a scene of great splendour. Within the house the effect up 
her Majesty’s entrance, when the whole assembly, in their various and gorg 
attires, rose, was exceedingly striking. Her Majesty, who was preceded by 
Heralds and Poursuivants, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Errol, the Earl 
Shaftsbury with the cup of maintenance, Viscount Melbourne with the sword 
state, the Earl Marshal, and the other great officers of state, was led to 
throne by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who then took his seat on her 
hand side. 

Her Majesty wore a magnificent robe of white satin richly embroidered 
gold, and trimmed with gold lace, over which she wore the mantle of state, 
dazzling tiara, stomacher, necklace, and ear-rings of brilliants, completed 
Royal toilette. Prince Albert wore a field marshal's uniform, with the rib 
aud decorations of the garter. Both her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
peered in excellent health. ¥ 

The Speaker and the members of the House of Commons heviog Sr 
summoned to the barby the Usher of the Black Rod, the right honourab! gen- 
tleman shortly afterwards appeared, attended by a considerable number of 
members. y 

The Speaker then addressed her Majesty as follows :—Most Graci ) So- 
vereign, we, your Majesty's faithful Commons, approach your Maj with 
sentiments of unfeigned devotion and loyalty. Jt has been our most anxious 
desire in granting the supplies for the present year, to place at the disposal of 
your Majesty the means by which the naval and military establishments of the 
country might be placed in a state of complete efficiency, and we en in a 
strong conviction that, by thus enabling your Majesty to maintain the ur 
of the Crown and protect the just right and interests of the people, we have 
adopted a course which, under the favour of Divine Providence, will ure 
both to this country and the rest of Europe a continuance of the blessi of 
peace. We now tender to your Majesty an Act to apply certain su mo- 
vey for the service of the year 1841, and to appropriate the supplies granted in 
this session of Parliament, to which, in all humanity, we pray your Majesty’s 
gracious assent. 

The Lord Chancellor then presented the speech to her Majesty, whe conde- 
scendingly intimated that the royal assent was to be given to some bills, His 
lordship seemed amused at this correction in the forms of proceeding. » 

The Lord Chancellor presented A 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. F 
‘“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“On a full consideration of the present state of public affairs, I have come 
to the determination of proroguing this parliament, with a view to its immedi- 
ate dissolution. 

‘«The paramount importance of the trade and industry of the country, and 
my anxiety that the exigencies of the puhlic service be provided for in the man- 
ner least burdensome to the community, have induced me to resort to the 
means, which the constitution has intrusted to me, ef ascertaining the sense of 
my people upon matters which so deeply concern their welfare. 

“J entertain the hope that the progress of public business may be facilitated, 
and that divisions injurious to the cause of steady policy and useful legislation 
may be removed by the authority of a new parliament, which I shall direct to 
be summoned without delay. 

“*Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T thank you for the readiness with which you have voted the sums neces- 
sary for the civil and military establishments. 

‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“In the exercise of my prerogative I can have no other object than that of 
securing the rights and promoting the interests of my subjects, and I rely onthe 
co-operation of my parliament and the loyal zeal of my people for support in 
the adoption of such measures as are necessary to maintain that high station 
among the nations of the world which it has pleased Divine Providence to as- 
sign to this country.” 

The Lord Chancellor, by her majesty’s command, then said, 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is her majesty’s royal will and pleasure that 
this parliament be prorogued to Tuesday, the 29th day of this instant June, to 
be then here holden; and this parliament is accordingly prorogued to Tuesday, 
the 29th day of this instant June.” 

Her Majesty then quitted the house, preceded by the great officers of state, 
in the same order as she had entered it. 

The Proclamation for the dissolution of Parliament was issued on the 23d, 
immediately after the prorogation. The United Kingdom was of course in a 
ferment with the contests everywhere in progress for the new Parliament, the 
writs for which are returnable on the 19th of August. 


SIR R. PEEL’S SPEECH AT TAMWORTH. 


Sir R. PEEL, who was loudly cheered on coming forward, said, | have had 
the honour of representing you since the vear 1830, and there has never been in 
the annals of this country a more important and more eventful period than that 
which has elapsed since the year 1830. It was just at the period that you elec- 
ted me that those events took place in France, which exhibited to Europe phy- 
sical force triumphant over the constituted authorities of the country, which led 
a second time to a great revolution in France, and expelled from the throne of 
that country, for the second time, the elder branch of the house of Bourbon. 
Those events in France made a deep impression throughout the whole of Europe, 
convulsed the public mind—in some countries led to revolution, and there were 
some which escaped from the influence of those great events. This great coun- 
try was not exempt from that influence ; there arose here a desire for change in 
the ancient institutions of the country ; and the consequence was a fundamental 
change in the Commons’ House of Parliament. J then foresaw that that change 
was accompanied with a restless desire for further change. I ther foresaw, I say, 
the importance of laying the foundations of a great Conservative party [loud 
cheers] attached to the ancient fundamental institutions of the country, not dis- 
posed to resist such changes as the altered circumstances of society might re- 
quire, but a party determined to maintain on their ancient foundations the inati- 
tutions inchurch and state. [Tremendous cheering.] In order to form that 
party, it was necessary to widen the foundations on which it should stand ; it 
was necessary to call to our aid men from whom we had been separated in con- 
sequence of different party considerations, and by differences upon principles,the 
causes of which had ceased to exist. My object in public life was not so much 
to gain a position of political power—that is, of official power—but the object 
at which I laboured was to build up that great party which has been gradually 
acquiring strength [cheers]—which has been gradually widening its foundations 
—which has drawn its support from time to time from those who were our op- 
ponents—which began with numbers sc reely exceeding 100, but which now 
presents in firm and united ranks, and did present, a body of 300 members of 
Parliament [cheers]; a body not so strong in its numbers as it is strong in 
the confidence of the country. And, gentlemen, that party has been pleased 
to intrust your representative with its confidence ; and with respect to all the 
rumours of difference of opinion and jealousies, @epend upon it they are alto- 
gether without foundation [tremendous cheers], and that party which has paid 
me the compliment of taking my advice and my counsels is an united and com- 
pact party, in which no difference of principle prevails as to the course which we 
ought to pursue.—{Cheers.]—I hope I have not abused the confidence which 
that great party has committed to my hands.—[Cries of  No.’’}—I have not 
sought in Parliament to obstruct the course of the Government by factious op- 
position.—[{Cheers ]—I have never entered into an unnatural combination with 








men of extreme opinions.—{ Hear, hear. ]—I have never courted popular favour 
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* ‘but I think it is more pee when I meet my constituents thus assembled, 


9 place in 1825, when I was Secretary of State forthe Home Department, and 


__ you must not exclude altogether the produce of slave labour. He says, that 


“ 


' or not there will be a sufficient supply of sugar from our own dependencies 
and the produce of free labour to give you that article, which [ admit to be 
» almost a necessary of life, and which 


we 


© to slavery in that country.—[{Hear, hear. ]—You are making a great experiment 


“cheapest market is certainly tempting in theory ; bat before you determine that 


all those articles, and, therefore, we cannot maintain the principle that the pro- 


admit that sugar, it will come partly from Brazil, bet chiefly from Cuba. The 


) Now, you may depend uponit, that if the markets of England should be opened 











ivi ular votes against my conviction. Jha: ever songht-to influence 
ies aad by ex ania the rievances ana « ~tresses under which the 
ple must pt ot suffer.—[Hear, hear.]—I have never refused to bear 

my fair share of the unpopularity of measures which the Government in their 
sense of duty thought proper to bring forward.—[Cheers ]—Many and many 
a time have I rescued the Government from difficulties with which they were 
beset, while [ thought they were pursuing a course which was conducive to 
the public welfare —{Cheers.]—Mr. Knight complains that, in the speeches 
which have preceded mine to-day, there has been no reference made to the great 

blic questions which have been recently discussed in the House of Commons. 
Te has been my duty to express my opinion in Parliament on those questions ; 


that in their presence I should restate those opinions, rather than refer io decla- 
rations which I have made in Parliament. I will first discuss the question of 
the duty on foreign sugar. In the course of the last session of Parliament a 

al was made to reduce the duty on foreign sugar, and then to allow the 
introduction of foreign sugar into the markets of this country. I offered to 
that proposal my opposition, and upon these grounds :—I did not oppose it on 
the ground that it is unwise to remove, where you can, restrictions on com- 
merce. I perfectly admit that those restrictions on commerce, unless cleatly 
justified by the necessity of protecting great existing interests, are wrong In 
themselves ; that commerce ought to be free, with the exception that those 
interests are entitled to temporary protection. And I may repeat what has 
been stated to-day, that a reduction of duties on wool and coffee did take 


that I then cordially co operated with Mr. Huskisson iv removing certain re- 
atrictions on commerce. But I considered the article of sugarexempt from the 
application of the principles of free trade. Mr. Knight has justly said, that 


cotton, coffee, and tobacco are the produce of slave labour, and that we take 


duce only of free labour shall be admitted. That observation ia just. You 
€annot, without endangering our manufacturing prosperity, reject the cotton 
of the United States. But there is a peculiar distinction between sugar and 
the other articles to which I have referred. Foreign sugar never has been 
admitted into the consumption of this country, and the question is, whether 


shall enable the working classes to ob- 
tain it in sufficient abundance.—[ Hear, hear ]—That is the question. If we do 


slave-trade exists in Cuba in undiminished extent. The sugar of Cuba is the 
nest in the world. Slavery exists in that country with undiminished horror. 


to Cuba sugar the consequence would be a great stimulus to the slave trade and 


the West Indies—it is a costly experiment, I adimit—it has answered better 
‘than was expected by its most sanguine friends; but at this time, as might na- 
lly be expected, the ordinary industry of the West Indian colonies is some- 

t weakened and paralyzed in the first operation of that great experiment ; 

there is a difficulty in finding free labour, and the quantity of sugar produced has 
iminished. But the cause of the diminution in the production is, I apprehend, 
her of atemporary than of a permanent nature. We have hopes of an in- 

d supply from our West Indian colonies, and our possessions in the East 

Indies offer the means of acquiring a supply of sugar to an almost indefinite ex- 
tent. In this case we need not run the risk of forfeiting the character we have 
already acquired at such an immense sacrifice by the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade, for we have a prospect of an increased supply of sugar from the 
Weat Indies, and a new supply from the East Indies of sugar produced by free 
r.—[ Hear, hear.]—These considerations lead me to the conciusion that it 
hot necessary to open the markets of England to sugar the produce of 
slave labour.—[{Cheers.]—I come now to a still more important article, the arti- 
cle of corn.—[ Hear, hear.]—I now come, I repeat, to a most important ques- 
that of the introduction of foreign corn.—[ Hear, hear.]—I must repeat to 
e the vpinion which I have declared heretofore, which I have declared to 
you andalso in the Commons House of Parliament, that I cannot consent to 
substitute a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter for the present ascending and descend- 
ing scale.—[Cheers ]—I prefer the principle of the ascending and descending 
scale, and I do not consider, when { look to the burdens which land in this 
country is subjected to, that a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter on corn brought here 
fr6m Poland and the north of Europe will afford a sufficient protection to the 
land of this country.—[Hear, hear.}—The proposition of buying corn in the 







that is just, you must ascertain the amount of the burdens to .which land in 
other countries is subjected, and compare them. with the burdens imposed on 
land inthis country. Look at the amount of poor-rates levied from land in 
this couatry, compared with the amount levied from the profits of manufactures. 
Who pays the highway-rate’ Who pays the church-rate? Who pays the 
poor-rate and the tithe! I say not altogether—but chiefly—the landed occupier 
of this country ; and if there be corn produced by other land not subject to those 
burdens, it would clearly be not just to the land of this country to admit that 
corn on equal terms.—[Hear, hear.]—The duty of 8s. per quarter is proposed 
as a fixed and invariable duty. Now I foresee, that if you apply that duty, this 
will be the consequence. You will have an abundance of foreign corn iutro 
duced just at the time you donot want it, when your own produce is most plen- 
tiful. But when a time of scarcity arrives—when corn is at a famine price, 


| She Albion. 





then it will be impossible for you to levy the duty of 8s. per quarter. What 
provision is to be mace for this! If corn be at 70s., or 803., the quarter, would ! 
it be possible for a fixed duty of 8s. to be levied? By whom, then, is it to be; 
taken off, and when once taken off, by whom will it be put on again!—[Hear, : 
hear.J]—Now, what is it that Mr. Ingle tells you? This gentleman, who pos. | 
sesses all the experience of an agriculturist, and all the learning of a man deeply 
versed in what has been written on the subject, distinctly states, that if a fixed 
duty were substituted for the present graduated scale there would not be a re- 
duction in the price of corn of one farthing. (Mr. Ingle—*I spoke of a series; 
of years."’) Yes, taking a series of years—and that is the fair way of calculat- i 
ing—this great advocate of an experiment so doubtful in its issue, and who, no | 
doubt, took a sanguine vipw of its effects, tells you that there would not be a re- ' 
duction in a series of years of more than ls per quarter, in consequence of the ' 
adoption of this measure. (Mr. Ingle intimated that he spoke of 1s. per bush- \ 
el.) Then what becomes of the cry of cheap bread? [hold in my hand a, 
— written in favour of this proposed alteration of the existing corn law, | 
y one of the most able and most intelligent advocates for a fixed duty. It is | 
written by Mr. M‘Culloch, the author of the Dictionary of Commerce He | 
takes a most dispassionate and able view, in my opinion, of this question; but I | 


must begin by telling you that he is a most decided friend of a fixed duty. [A | 
t 

















concerns the manufactures and trade of thiscountry? [Hear, hear, and cheers. } 
I should be acting a most ungrateful and unnatural part if I were not ani- 
mated by such a sentiment. Is it possible that I, who owe so much to the in- 
dustry of the working classes, can hear of their sufferings without the deepest 
regret and the deepest sympathy, an7/ without entertaining the most earnest de- 
sire that every measure that could be taken would be taken, for the purpose of 
increasing the demand for their labour, and enabling them to command the ne- 
cessaries—and, if you will, ihe luxuries—of life? [I entertain this feeling most 
strongly ; but, at the same time have the deep conviction, while I admit the 
present distressed state of manufactures and commerce in this country, that 
that distress is not attributable to the corn laws, and that we should be acting 
an unwise part if under the pressure of difficulty, which I believe to be tempo- 
rary, we were to make a radical, fundamental change in the laws which regulate 
the application of capital to the cultivation of land. Before we make that 
change, we ought to be well convinced that the cause of the distress is in this 


operation of the corn laws. [Hear.] Ido not deny the distress—I feel the | 


greatest regret at it; but I am not so despondent as some are on the subject ; 
I have seen distress before in the commerce and manufactures of this country ; 
and I see causes of an occasional and temporary operation to which I think the 
distress can be attributed, and I have a contident hope that we shall shortly see 
the day when manufactures and commerce will again revive, and that the manu- 
facturing interest will again resume the station it has always filled, as the pro- 
ducer for the markets of the world. Now, let us consider the important ques 

tion how far the distress of the manufacturing and commercial interests can be 
attributed to the operation of the corn laws. In the course of last year com- 
plaints were made in the House of Commons of the want of attention paid by 
the Government to the commercial interests of the country ; and a Minister of 
the Crown in defending the Government from that charge, gave the following 
account of the tirade and commerce of the country only last year. On the 22d 
of July, 1840, Lord Palmerston, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
stated—‘“ If Ministers had not paid attention to the interests of British com- 
merce, they had at least been very fortunate in seeing it advance progressively. 
He held in his hand a statement of the exports from the United Kingdom. He 
would take 1830 as the firet year. The total official value of the exports was— 
In 1830, £39 000,000 ; 1831, £37,000,000; 1832, 38,000 000; 1833, 39.- 
000,000 ; 1834, £41,000,000 ; 1835, £47,000,000 ; 1836, £45,000.000 ; 1837, 
£42,000,000 ; 1838, £50,000,000; 1839, £53,000,000.”" All this took place 
under the operation of the present corn laws. Lord Palmerston went on to 
say, ‘ The exports, then, had risen between 1830 and 1839 from the value of 
£38,000,000 to the value of £53,000,000, a very considerable increase. It 
might be said that we export without being gainers by the process, either giving 
commodities away, or selling them at a reduced value. But, if it appeared 
that during the same time the imports also had increased in the same proportion, 
it was quite clear that it would thereby be established that the wholesome and 
substantial trade of the country was advantageous, while it had gone on pro- 
gressively extending.” The noble lord then gave an account of the progressive 
value of the imports since 1830, as follows :—* The official value of the im- 
ports fur the same period was as follows;—In 1830, £46,000,000 ; 1831, 
£49,000.000 ; 1832, £44,000,000 ; 1833, £45.000,000 ; 1834, £49 000,000 ; 
1835, £48,000,000; 1836, £57,000,000 ; 1837, £54,000,000; 1838, £61,- 
000,000; 1839, £62,000,000. Here, therefore,” said the noble lord, * the im- 
ports had increased betwen 1830 and 1839 from £46,000,000 to £62,000.000, ; 
a elear proof that notwithstanding the local and temporary checks which our 
commerce had experienced, on the whole it had gone on steadily improving, and 








turbs the principle of the existing corn law—that corn law which when you 
have abundance at home exclu‘ies foreign corn from competition ; but 
which when prices rise, adiit: foreign corn without a duty. [Cheers.] I 
say that syste: was a manifest vantage over the other, because I do not be- 
lieve it would be possible when corn did rise to a height which would subject 
the people of his country to grea: privations, to continue to levy the duty of 8s. 
on foreign corn. [Hear, hear.] Now, I hope I have redeemed my promise, 
and stated to you respectfully aud fully the grounds on which I have come to 
any conclusion with respect both to he duties on sugar and the duties on corn. 
With this frank and explicit declaration of my opinions, I have now done. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 


Sir Francis Head requests permission to place on record in The Times news- 
paper the following plain unvarnished statement of facts :— 

For several months Commander Drew of the navy has been living in England. 
Having been acquitted by the court-martial, before which he had been arraigned 
illegally (for it is against the law to try a naval officer on half-pay),of every one of 
the charges for which he had been deprived of his command on Lake Erie, he 
crossed the Atlantic to urge Her Majesty’s Government to comply with the ad- 
dress submitted in his behalf to the Queen by both Houses of the provincial 
Parliament of Upper Canada ; he came, in short, to ask the Government to 
heal his wounded honour by granting him some slight acknowledo nent of the 
service he had rendered to his country by the capture of the Caroline, an 
act officially declared by Lord Glenelg io have been ‘justifiable and praise- 
worthy.” 

To bis address to Lord John Russell .e detailed the pecuniary losses to 
which he had been subjected, and, informing his Lordship that ruffians fromthe 
United States had three times crossed over to Canada on purpose to assassi- 
nate bim, for the same vindictive reasons for which they had assassinated 
Captain Usher, he modestly petitioned his Lordship for his countenance and 
support, 

The reply he received was a cold unfeeling denial, and his requests to the 
Admiralty having been equally fruitless, without expressing even to me in pri- 
vate a single word of disrespect, or even of complaint, against the Admiralty or 
the Government, he this day sails from England with the determination to sell 
his farm in the back woods, to abandon the land he had cleared from the wil- 
derness with his own hands, and*to Jead his wife and children to some other re- 
gion of the globe, in which, at least, their protector’s life may be safe from the 
rifle of the assassin ! 

I trust that, without offence to any political party, I may be permitted to say 
that ny heart bleeds when [ reflect on Captain Drew's misfortunes. Whe- 
ther or not I was justified, in order to defend Her Majesty's territory, in calling 
in the Queen's name upon the naval officers in Upper Canada to capture and 








destroy the private steamer the Caroline, is a question on which it would be un- 
becoming I should offer an opinion; but there can surely be no doubt that those 
who obediently responded to the appeal performed a noble duty, and that they 
had no reason to expect that the laurels so fairly won would be forcibly ex- 
changed by their country for a cypress-buugh mourning over their disgrace ; 
and yet such has been their unhappy fate. Lieutenant M’Kormach, who in 
the attack upon the Caroline was shot through the body in five places, and 
whose promotion has likewise been refused, has also, to avoid assassination, 
been obliged, followed by his family, to abandon his little farm on the frontier, 
while several of his seafaring comrades, who at my call left the trading vessele 
they commanded to join in the attack, finding themselves discountenanced by 





that between the two periods it had increased not much less than from 2 to 3.”’ 
This is the testimony of the Foreign Minister of this country with respect to 
the increase of the trade and commerce of this country from the year 1830 to 
the year 1839, during the whole of which period the present corn laws were in 
operation. [Hear, hear.j This boasting of the progressive increase of our 
commerce makes me doubt whether the operation of the corn laws can fairly 
be assigned as the cause of the present manufacturing and commercial distress. 
These would appear dry details to some, but I am sure that you will feel that 
this is the only way in which these great questions can be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed. It is not by exciting the passions and irritating the feelings of men 
but only by areference to figures and documents that they can be properly | 
considered. I will now discuss the question whether such a condition of the 
trade and commerce of the country makes it wise or imperative on us to al 
ter the principle of laws which regulate the admission of foreign corn. I do 
not deny the existence of disiress, but | do hope that the pressure is temporary. 
I do hope that the great vital principle of our manufacturing prosperity is not 
affected. [Hear, hear ] I do see causes in diflerent parts of the world—causes 
operating in this country—why there should be severe manufacturing and com- 
mercial distress—cavees quite independent of the operation of the corn laws. 
I very much fear that there has been, particularly in the north of England, an 
undue stimulus given to manufactured productions by capital of a fictitious na- 
ture. Ido fear that the joint-stock banks in Lancashire and Yorkshire have 
extended their accommodations too rapidly in many cases, and it is the eonnex- 
ion between the manufacturer, the builuer of cotton manufactories, and the 
joint-stock banker, that has led to an undue stimulus for manufactured produc- 
tions. I believe that our manufactures within the last two years have been 
more than sufficient to supply the natural and ordinary demand. This I con- 
sider to be one of the causes of the mauufacturing and commercial distress at 
present existing. [Hear.] But look at the state of various countries in the 
world, many of which are consumers of our manufactured articles. Look at the 
state of some of the great countries in South America. Look at the operation, 
in the first place of the internal divisions in that quarter during the period of 
which Ihave been speaking. The ports of South America have been block- 
aded by France, and on account of the interruption in the trade of those coun- 
tries there has been a diminution in the supply of goods sent from this coun- 
try. (Hear, hear.] Now let usturn our attention to the northern world, and in 
that great and important quarter of the globe, one of the best consumers of 
manufactured produce, let us direct our eyesto the United States, a country with 
which [ trust we shall long continue to maintain the intimate relations of peaceful 
and friendly intercourse. [Hear, hear.] Ido hope that neither this couvtry northe 
United States will be mad enough to allow a difference about a boundary to set 
them in a hostile position towards each other. Undoubtedly it is necessary for 
each country to maistain its honour, for withvut maintaining its honour no 
country is safe; but Ido trust that the good sense and moderation of the two 
countries will lead to the amicable settlement of the existing differences, and 
that they will not be involved in a contest with a country which boasts a com- 
mon origin, and speaks a common language, with ourselves ; for it will be im- 
possible for them to enter into a collision without affecting the interests of hu- 
manity and civilization throughout the cutire globe. [Cheers.] But the United 
States are labouring under severe commercial distress. ‘The same system of 
fictitious credit has been pursued there as liere. The issue of paper and the 
multiplicity of banks have led tu severe commercial distress in that country 


ery from the mob of “ We want a big loaf.”) He felt obliged for that interrup- | Numerous failures have occurred, industry has been paralysed, and the demand 


tion ; it was most appropriate, for it was just in reference to the cry of * big 


loaf” that be was going to read a quotation from the work he had mentioned, \ 


forthe manufactured articles of England in the United States, has, in conse- 
quence, become less. [Hear, hear) Next, look at the state of the Canadas. 


written by Mr. M'Culloch, ar able man, commanding great information, and an | I trust that peace is restored there; but there could not be civil war in that 
enemy to the present corn laws. The object of the pamphlet isto prove the | country, and paities ranged against each other, without interrupting the course 
advantage of the substitution of a fixed duty on corn; but Mr. M:Culloch, ; of regular industry, and affecting the demand for the manufactures of England. 


writing fairly and impartially, and not lending his aid to the dissemination of 


those gross delusions by which, in manufacturing districts, public indignation has | 
been excited, makes these admissions with respect to agriculture :—* The price ; 


of wheat in England, at an average of the ten years ending with 1820, was no 
less than 863. 3d. a quarter. Its average price has since been reduced to 56s. 
Id (say 57s.) a quarter, and notwithstanding this tremendous fall a most extra- 
ordinary improvement has taken piace in agriculture since 1820, so much so 
that we now provide for 7,000,000, not only without any increase, but with a 
very considerable diminution of importation.” Gentlemen, these are important 
facts. The price of wheat has been reduced under the operation of the present 
corn laws from 863. per quarter to 57s. ; and yet, notwithstanding this reduction 
of price, agriculture has improved, and there has been derived from the land of 
this country an additional supply of corn for 7,000,000 of our population. 
This is a great advantage to have realized.—[{Cheers.]—Mr. M‘Culloch again 
says—“ Considering the vast importance of agriculture, that nearly half the 
population of the empire are directly and indirectly dependent on it for employ- 
ment and the means of subsistence, a prudent statesman would pause before he 
gave his sanction to any measure, however sound on principle, or beneficial to 
the mercantile and manufacturing classes, that might endanger the prosperity of 
agriculture, or check the rapid spread of improvement.” [ entirely concur in 
that sentiment. After the admission of Mr. M‘Culloch, that half the population 
of this great country is engaged directly or indirectly in agriculture; and look- 
ing to the amount of capital invested in land under the existing law—to the en- 
g*gements mace in respect of the commutation of tithe—looking to the fact 
that the price of corn, notwithstanding unfavourable harvests, has been diminish- 
ing in this country during the last ten years, as compared with the price of the 
former period—considering the burdens on land, which are peculiar to this coun- 
try, I certainly do concur with Mr. M'Culloch in thinking tbat a prudent states- 
man would pause before he subverted the principle, on which protection is given 
to agriculture in this country.—[Hear, hear.] It is said that the state of manu- 
factures and commerce is so distressed, that it becoines absolutely necessary to 


make a change in the corn laws for the purpose of reviving manufacturing pros- 
perity. No man feels a deeper interest than I do in the prosperity of the manu- 
lactures and com nerce of this country. Is it possible that [ can forget that 
they are the origin of my own prosperity t Is it possible that I can forget that it is 


to manufacturing industry that I owe all that I possess 


is it possible for me 
‘ > } ’ ] 
go reflect on these things without feeling the liveliest 


interest in all that 


(Hear, hear.] [now come to Europe. Look at the Peninsula—look at the 
state of Spain and Portugal. They, too, have been convulsed of late by in- 
testine disorders. Parties have been ranged there in civil conflict, and it is im- 
possible that such a stace of things can exist in different countries, without the 
demand for our manufactures being insome degree thereby affected. Let us 
next turn our eyes to the Mediterranean, and to the coast of Syria. There 
hostile operations have been conducted with great glory to the British arms, 
but stillthey must have affected the peaceful occupations of industry. With 
regard to Egypt, the attention of that country, too, had been diverted to war. 
Let us extend our views to China. Our peaceful relations with China have 
been interrupted, and of course the British manufactures is in some degree af- 
fected. Look at the state of Europe. France had directed her attention to an 
enormous military preparation. Look at the state of disquiet and alarm through- 
out Europe. Instead of the countries devoting their means to the multiplica- 
tion of capital or the purposes of useful industry, all have been seen engaged 
in levying greatarmies. These things cannot take place without discouraging 
industry. (Hear, hear] Putthem altogether; do not consider them separate- 
ly. Consider the combined operations of the undue stimulus, in my opinion, 
given to manufactured produce in this country, the state of South America, the 
condition of the United States, of Canada, of the Peninsula, of Europe, of | 
Syria, Egypt, and China— put all these causes together, each to a certain ex: | 
tent restricting the market for your goods; combine with them, as you can of | 
late, the effects of two or three deficient harvests, and then answer me these | 








the home Government, have been obliged to give up their crafts, lest they 
should be massacred or imprisoned in their voyages on the lakes. Every indi- 
dividual of Captain Drew's gallant band lives disappointed and disheartened, 
and while he is yet in sight of the English coast, embarked on that noble ele- 
ment on which he gained in actions every professional step he has received, it 
is impossible, for me at least, to help reflecting what must be his feelings, as, 
standing in melancholy silence upon the deck, he sees his ungrateful country 
gradully fading from his view; for with Lord Byron no longer can he proudly 
exclaim— 

“O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts are boundless and our smiles are free ; 

Far as the breeze can bear, the billuws foam, 

Survey ourempire and behold our home.” 
But, leaving Captain Drew to his reflections, let usat once cross the Atlantic 
to the British colony towards which he is slowly proceeding, to sympathize 
with another victim of our inexplicable policy. 

The services of Colonel Sir Allan M’Nab need not be detailed. In the loyal 
House of Assembly, of which he was the Speaker, he had long been the fearless 
supporter of British institutions, the undaunted enemy of democracry ; and ac- 
cordingly, when the rebellion broke out, leaving the senate for the field, he ral- 
lied around him the militia of his country, and promptly suppressed the 
rebellion, * * * * * * * * and yet it wiil shortly appear that in 
return for such services it has lately been deemed advisable by the mother coun- 
try to treat Sir A. M Nab and his followers as ‘*a family compact,” which ought 
to be broken up and destroyed ! 

Although in the execution of this dreadful policy Chief Justice Robinson, 
the ornament of North American colonies, was by the Executive Government 
deprived of the Speakership of the Upper House, and although similar indigni- 
ties were heaped upon other individuals who had equally distinguished them- 
selves by their loyalty, yet Sir Allan M'Nab, relying upon. the repeated services 
he had rendered to his Sovereign, naturally expected that he at least would be 
spared from such uncalled-for oppression ; and accordingly, on the union of the 
Canadas, he again came forward for Hamilton, his native town, which he had 
long honourably represented in Parliament, and by the inhabitants of which he 
was enthusiastically beloved. The Executive Government, however, resolutely 
determined to carry out their policy, and (incredible as it must sound) despatch- 
ed the Provincial Secretary to oppose Sir Allan M’Nab in his home. ‘To the 
utter astonishment of eur North American colonies, the British Government 
thus ungenerously turned upon him: an unnatural conflict between the parent 
state and its most devoted aud dutiful sonensued. Sir Allan M’Nab triumphed 
(if triumph it can be called), and the Government Secretary was obliged to re- 
turn * to the place whence he caine,” defeated in a contest unparalleled in the 
history of the world! 

{| Here Sir Francis adverts in terms of great severity to the additional mortifi- 
cation experienced by Sir Allan McNab, in consequence of Lord Sydenham 
passing him over and giving the appointments of Solicitor-General and Execu- 
tive Councillor to Mr. Baldwin } 

‘The case of Mr. M'Leod is considered by the loyal inhabitants of all our 
North American provinces as the last blow, the coup de grace by which the 
parent state has deliberately determined to sever its connexion with its colonies. 
This gallant soldier (for previous to his becoming a settler in Canada he had 
been an old sergeant major in one of our Dragoon regiments) was seized by 
the American authorities, and, in violation of the laws of nations, was thrown 
into prison, charged with having, under the ordera of the Queen's Government 
in Upper Canada, assisted in defending his country from the invasion of Ame- 
rican citizens. As soon as his arrest was known in this country, both Captain 
Drew and [ lost not a moment in apprising the Secretary of State, that from our 
personal knowledge we could certify Mr. M'Leod had not bel mged tu the party 
that had captured the Caroline; nevertheless, notwithstanding this knowledge 
uf his innocence, Her Majesty’s Government deemed it necessary, In pursuance 
of their fatal policy, to allow this gallant British subject to lie for months and 
months as a malefactor in an American gaol, as a wacoing to our North Aime- 
rican colonists, never again on the confines of America to presume to rise In 
arms against democracy. xm 

1 belong to no political party, and would not willingly ofler to any one personal 
offence. Although Lord Melbourne, on my return from Canada, refused me any 
equivalent for the appointments I gave up to serve the Crown, yet I have plea- 
sure in acknowledging he has invariably treated me with that kindness of man- 
ner, and with that noble bearing, whicu in all situations of life have distinguished 


| him. 


On the other hand, I owe but little to the constitutional party, for, excepting 
two of them, they have seen Captain Drew, Sir Allan M‘Nab, Chief Justice 
Robinson, the soldiers of the 32d Regt., the Loyal Militia of the Canadas, and 
myself, one after another, fall in defeuce of the principles they advocate, with- 
out extending their arm to save us, OF without even uttering over us—after we 
had fallen—a single word of regret. Siill, however, the sins of omission and of 
commission are essentially different, and therefore, leaving al] minor cons dera- 
tions entirely out of the question, it now must be for the electors of England, 
Ireland, and Scoiland, to determine whether Her Majesty's Secretary of S.ate 
for the Colonies is to continue to be considered in our North American provinces 


, sthe ‘ hence- 
questions :—Is it not probable that the combined operation of these causes may | 48 the leader of the rebels, or whether by a change of policy the loyal are he! 


be sufficient to account for that manufacturing debility, and that depreciation 
of manufacturing industry, which at present exists? (Hear, hear ;] and are we, 
therefore, called on to make the proposed alteration in the corn laws of this 
country, and to substitute a fixed duty for the graduated scale! [Hear, hear. } 
It is by a careful consideration of ihose causes that I havecome to the conclu- 
sion that we are not so called on, and that I do think it of such immense im- 
portance that we should make ourselves, as far as we can consistently with the 
maintenance of a muderate price, independent of foreign supply. 


forward to look upon him as their patron, their supporter, and their frie nd , 
Athenzum, June 18. F. B. HEAD. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The “cheap bread”? manceuvre proves a failure for its employers. The Eng- 
lish town elections are over ; and thus far the progress of the election has — 
fied the anticipation thatihere will be a good lumpimg majority for the Opposi- 


[Cheers.]| tion. The campaign began badly with Lord John Russell's damaging Victory 1a 


It is on this account, seeing how rapidly the skill in agriculture had increased ; | the City, heralded on many a hustings as a defeat—“‘ a little goon p: igh, 
seeing that according to the admi<sion of Mr. M’Culloch that prices are falling, | much like a shade.” All wasrisked on that first cast ; to have bee n . e - : 
and yet that we have been enabled io support 7,000,000 of people by our own | would have been destruction : defeat was just avoided. The brea he ne : ? 
produce more than we supported twenty years ago, that [am induced to come | qac kney-coach, 4 quarrel, or a hundred other petty chances, might have c a 





with him to the conclusion that a prudent statesman would pause before he dis- 


verted the Government leader's “ working majority” at the poll iio a minority, 
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And at what cost 1s the success gained? If Lord Jubn's presence at the most 
important and one of the earliest numinations was expected Lo give a fillip to the 
Liberal cause, dying of inanition—if the sanction of the first city of the empire 
was regarded as a prize worth a struggle —was it never considered that the same 
impulse which Lord John’s presence gave to his friends might be imparted to 
foes? that the standard which was set up for supporters to rally around would 
be the very signal for concentrated attack? Of course the Tories profited by 
the excitement which he helped to give ts the election : Lord John Russell was 
worth beating : the “ Conservative Democrat,” who possessed a vote was ex- 
alted into an antagonist of the Minister, with the eyes of the world upon him. 
Hence a press of combatants who almost succeeded in catting off Lord John 
Russell, and quite succeeded in cutting off half the band that took Lord John 
fora leader. Such isthe cost of Lord John's bravado ; he has given London a 
titled and a titular representative, and has deprived it of all real representation tn 
the Legislature, by neutralizing its votes. So fearful, however, was the risk 
which he ran, so fatal the hazard, that when the danger was over—when he 
found himself safe—reckless of the two who had fallen in the conflict, he ap- 
peared on the hustings, al! smiling exultation, and boasted of Sis * triumph ! 

Close upon the heels of this triumph followed the similar victory in the sister 
city of Westininster ; where a tory sailor, unkuown to fame politcal, though his 
committee assure the world that he is famous among his craft, has thrown out 
the illustrious Spanish General, of bold words aud easy votes : and Westmin- 
ster, like London, will see the votes of its Liberal Member neutralized ; though, 
to judge from the new Member's specimens, Mr. Leader's speeches stand a fair 
chance of suffering no very formidable counteraction. 

In the mean time, came a flood of news about adverse elections in the coun- 
try. Whig faces began to look long ; Whig papers began to seek consolation 
in the idea that these were ‘‘only the agricultural boroughs,”’ which would of 
course go against Ministers ; wait, said they, for the large towns. The large 
towns have come into the field. To begin with the largest, Liverpool: there 
a second Minister sought to win for the Government policy the support of the 
second city in the kingdom, by offering to the sutfrages of the electors no less 
a personage than the great—perhaps not arbiter, but at least meddler in the af- 
fairs of the whole glode, * from Caina to Pera ig the citizens had the opporta- 
nity of gracing their representation by placing it in the hands of him who re- 
presents the nation of the world—a tempting bait ! Lord Palmerston, however, 
was not quite so bold as Lord Juhn ; for he first got himself saugly secured at 
Tiverton ; and, instead of facing the fortune of war at Liverpool, he had ali that 
uncomfortable woik performed fur him by a Mr. Brocklebaxk The absent Al- 
derman Pirie was lowest on the London poll; and periiaps Lord Palmerston’s 
non appearance helped at Liverpool to augment the majority against him to 
more than eleven hundred. Coming forward on hypothetical grounds, prepa 
ring fur defeat, is not the best way to command success: daring geuerals 
have used to burn their ships when determined to conquer an invaded country. 

Defeated at Liverpool, what consolation do Ministers firlia other large 
towns !—in Hull, for example, where Me H itt, safe himself elsewhere, makes 
room for Sir John Hanmer ! or in Leeds, whence Sir William Molesworth tor- 
bearingly retired, ‘not to let ina Tcry,” and whither Joseph Hume went to 
“ keep out the Turies"’—and failed If not so tractable as Hume's, Sr 
William Molesworth’s would have been a more convenient vote fur the Whigs, 
especially in opposition, than Mr. Beckett's; while Ultra Whiggish young Mr 

Adam will hardly cut such an imposing figure in the ‘theavy business of gen 
teel comedy in the House as Edward Baines. What consolation, again, can they 
seek in Lincoln, where the great ** literary Whig,” Sir Lytton Bulwer, is thrust 
out, to make room for some obscure Tury as acolleague with Co'one! Sibthorp ? 

No—their consolation must be sought in Bath, aud in the return of Mr. Rve- 
buck, upon whose stern politics they were wont to look askance ; in Siockport, 
and the return of Mr. Conden, the representative aud prime mover of the policy 
to the skirts of which they have clung for safety ; in Bolton, and the return of 
the Freetrader Dr. Bowring. The glory of eveu these returns, however, were 
be tarnished by the exclusion of Colonel! Thompson from their Anti Cora law 
Parliament that-was to have been ; the exclusion of the popular teacher and 
wost ingenious illustrater of Auti-Corn law doctrines—the men who with the 
breath uf his body has kept life in the coals which they 
their own comfort 
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Of course they, the neophytes inthe faith, were zealous 
over-much ? of course they over exeried themselves to secare his return tor 
Hull—made it a point of Ife and death ; and will now find rovin for hin some- 
where else! Jt would be easy enough ; there is one gent!ciman gone into the 
House fu.ly prepared to vacate his place for acandidate better qualified —Colo 


i 
: 
ne! Fox. Wesides, there would be asort of compensatiun in the act, since that 


accommouating gentleman has been unfortunate enough to help in excluding the 
hereditary Antt-Corn-law agitator,voung Mr. Thompson. Hat Lord John been fifth 
on the London poll instead of Me. Wolverley Attwood, Colonel Fox would have 
made his bow atonce: but in an Anti-Corn-law Parliament, or even in one 
which wasto have something of an Anti Corn law appearance—just enough to 
let down the Queen's Speech easily —the presence of Colonel Phompson were 
scarcely Jess requisite, if only as a matter of form, than that of Lord John hin- 
self. 
Such are the ways in which the Whig Ministers work out their * triumphs ; 

and the county elections are coming next week, to give more scope to their in- 
genuity.— Spectator. 


” 


—— 
ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

All the ministerial candidates—that is, candidates forming part of the minis- 
try—had be: n returred, where their elections had come on. Lord John Russell 
succeeded in London, with Mr. Wood; but the Tories also succceded in elect- 
ing two of their candidates, Messrs. Lyall and Masterton. Commudore Na- 
pier was returned from Westminster. Lord Palmerston from Tiverton, in De- 
vonshire, after being defeated at Liverpool by a majority of 1841. Sir John 
Hobhouse succeeded at Nottingham, beating Mr. Walter of the ‘Times. Mr. 
Baring was returned from Portsmouth, Mr. Macauley from Edinburgh, Mr. La- 
bouchere from Taunton and Sir George Grey from Devonport. The Conserva- 
tive papers speak of Sir Robert Peel asthe “premier clect,” and the title is 
not denied him by the Whig journals. He bad made what may be called an 
official announcement of the Conservative policy, in a great speech at ‘Tam- 
worth, which we have copied in another place. : ; 

Of prominent Naval and Military candidates, the result hitherto of contested 
elections, is Admiral Sir George Cockburn, defeated at Greenwich ; General 
Sir George Murray defeated at Manchester ; and Colovel Sir De Lacy Evans, 
defeated at Westminster ; Captain Rous, R. N., successful at Westininster ; 
and Commodore Napier successiul at Marylebone. 

Bath.—Lord Duncan and Mr. Roebuck were, after a very severe contest, 
elected. 

Birmingham.—Messrs. Muntz and Scholefield, as before. 

Bolton.—P. Ainsworth, Esq , and Dr Bowring, both Liberals 

Brighton.—-Captain Pechell ond Mr. Wigney, both Liberal. 

Bristol.—P. J. Miles, Conservative, and the Hon. F. Berkeley, Liberal, 
were returned, i 

Cambridge.—Hon. C. M. Sutton and Sir A. Grant, Conservatives. 

Cambridge (University )—H. Goulburn, Esq., aud the Hon. C. Law, Con- 
servatives. 

Coventry.—Right Hon. E. Ellice and W. Williams, Esq , Liberals. 

Dorchester.—Sir J. Graham and the Hon. H. A Couper, Conservatives. 

Execter.—Sir W. Follett, for the Tories, and Mr. Divett, for the Liberals,are 
returned 

Harwich.—J, Attwood, Esq., and Major Beresford, both Conservatives, 
clecied. 

Launceston.—Mr. Culler resigned on Monday, and Sir H. Hardinge, Con- 
servative, was returned on Tuesday 

Leeds —J Aldam, jun, the new Liberal, and W. Beckett, Esq , the new 
Conservative candidate, rejecting Mr. Hume and Lord Jocelyn. 

Lincoln.—Colone} Sibthorp and a new Conservative colleague, W. R. Con- 
let, Esq., ejecting Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 

Manchester.—Mr. Mark Philips and Mr. Milner Gibson, both Liberals, and 
the latter new to Manchester. 

Norwich —The Marquis of Douro, and Mr. B. Smith, neutralise Norwich. 

Oxford (University) —Mr. Estcourt and Sir R. Inglis as before. 

Oxford (City.)—J. H. Langston, Esq , a new Conservative, with the late 
member, Donald Maclean 

Ripon.—Sir E Sugden and Mr Pemberton, both Conservatives. 


Tamworth —Sir R. Peel and Captain A’Court returned, and the Liberal, 
Mr. ‘Townshend, ejected. 


Totness.—Lord Seymour, 
Mr. Baldwin, a Conservative. 
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Tiverton.—Johu Heathcote, Esq., and Lord Palmerston were declared duly 
returned. 

Chatham.—Riyht Hon. G. S. Byng, Liberal 


_The Dublin University returned Dr. Lefroy and the Right Hon. F. Shaw on 
T hursday. as 


a member of the government, is returned with 


The Globe of July 3, ministerial, makes the ¢ 


Jonservative gz that date, 
36 « I Ive gain, to th 


aiberal gain 32; nett Conservative gain 4. 

Ministerial Changes.—Sir George Grey has been appointed Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and is succeeded as judge advocate by Mr. Shiel; 
~ Hon. E. J. Stanley paymaster general of the forces, succeeding Sir Henry 

arnell, who goes out of Parliament and office both ; the Hon Fox Maul 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, succeeded by Lord Seymour as under 
Secretary of state, who is succeeded as secretary uf the Board of Cuntrol by 
Mr. Charles Buller. Sir John Campbell, atturney-gencral, hus been raised to 
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the peerage, with the title of Baron Campbell, and appointed to the Chan- 
cellorship of Ireland, old Lord Plunkett resigning that office on compulsion. 
Sir Tnomas Wilde has succeeded Lord Campbell as attorney-general, but 
the solicitur-generalship is not at present filled up. 
Launch of the Trafalgar.—The anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar was 
commemorated by the launch of one of the finest war-ships ever built in the 


dockyards of England, at Woolwich, in the presence of the Queen. The 
concourse of spectators at Woolwich was numerous beyond all precedent ; and 
the scene was beautiful and animating in the extreme. 

The Queen and Prince Albert arrived at two o'clock ; their approach being 
announced by the firing of a royal salute. Before placing herself in the booth 
provided for the Royal party, the Queen taking the arm of Lord Minto, walked 
round the ship, from which the workmen were already knocking away the shores. 
Her Majesty having taken her seat, Lady Bridport, the niece of Nelson, chris 
teed the ship by breaking over its bows a bottle of wine, a relic of the stock 
which Nelson had on board the Victory, at the battle of Trafalgar. The task, 
say the papers, would have devolved upon the Queen herself, as the most illus- 
triobs lady present ; but, understanding that Lady Bridport had sent the wine 
which was used in the ceremony, and the lady herself being present, her Majesty 
spec ially deputed her to bestow upon the new ship its name—Trafalgar. 


Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Harvey died 28th May. 


It is stated that the family of theDuke of Richmond have gone into mourning 
for Lord Fitzroy Lenox. Wealso see announced, under the regular obituary 
head, the death of Wm. F. W. Matin, Esq., aged 24, lost on his passage from 
America in the steamship President. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians were in London, on a visit to the 
Queen. 

Mr. William Power, the eldest son of Mr. Power the comedian, has received 
a government appointment in the commissariat. 


Madame Catalina expired at her casino, on the banks of Lac di Como, on 
Sunday, the 20.h of last month, in the 61st year of her age. 


The following are the conditions offered by the Porte to Mehemet Ali, ac 
cording to the recommendations of the ambassadors of the conference, with the 
exception of Lord Ponsonby, who appears still to be in @ minority :— 

1. The hereditary possession of Egypt is confirmed to Mehemet Ali, and his 
descendants ina dircct line. 

2. Mebemet Ali will be allowed to nominate his own officers up to the rank 
of acolouel. The viceroy can only confer the title of pasha with the consent 
of the sultan. 

3 The annual contribution is fixed at 80,000 purses, or 40,000,000 of pi- 
astres, or £400,000. 

4. The viceroy will not be allowed to build a ship of war withoot the permis- 
sion of the sultan. 

5. The laws and regulations of the empire are to be observed in Egypt, with 
such changes as the peculiarity of the Egyptian people may render necessary, 
but which changes must receive the sanction of the Porte. 

A telegraphic despatch received in Paris on Monday announced the accept- 
ance of the firman by Mehemet Ali, and the arrival of the Tadian mail. 

Bayonne, June 28, 1841.—* The Sub Prefect of Bayonne to the Minister of 
the Interior.” “ The guardianship of the Queen of Spain was declared va- 
cant, by a majority of 129 votes to 1, in the sitting of the Chamber of Depu- 
tics, on the 23d.” 

“ Bayonne, June, 29.—In the sitting of the 25th, the Committee of the 
Senate ‘proposed to declare the guardianship vacant by a majority of 3 against 
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nine behind him out of six thousand votes! At the close of the poll the pam- 
bers for the different candidates stood as follows : 


Masterman (tory) : 6,339 | Attwood (tory) : : hee, 
Wood (whig) — : : 6.315 | Pattison : : : 6, 

Lyall (tory) : : 6.290 | Crawford : : : 6,065 
Russell (whig)  : : 6,221 | Pirie : ; ; : 6,017 


Now my Lord John you have been into the city of London, the capital of 
the country, the seat of trade, commerce, and intelligence, exhibited your cer- 
tificates and proclaimed your notions of “free trade,” liberty, and that sort of 
thing, and the matter ends by the sturdy citizens putting you fourth on tho list 
and a tory within nine of your heels ; and this tuneful number chimed in, not to 
your principles, but to some sweet promises held out from Downing street. 
Troly you have taken the sense of the people. 

Gut it is rot in London alone that the Queen's Ministers have fared so indif- 
feren'ly. Lord Palmerston, another Principal Secretary of State, and next prin- 
cipal man in the cabinet to Lord John, offered himself upon the *‘ free trade” 
endorsement for Liverpool. His Lordship was beaten by two tories, by from 
twelve to fifteen hundred votes. At the close of the poll the numbers were 

Lord Sanden, (tory) 5979 ! Sir J. Walmsley, (Whig) 4647 

Mr. C. Creswell, (tory) 5792 | Lord Palmerston, (Whig) 4431 

In the large and populous town of Leeds, Sir William Molesworth would not 
stard acontest,and Sir John Becket,a tory of great eminence and respectability, 
was elected in his room. Sir William has always been distinguished for his li- 
beral principles; he 1s moreover much esteemed in private life and is a persen 
of talent and understanding. Mr. Joseph save-all Hame made an attempt upon 
Leeds also, but was defeated, and ashe is not upon terms with Mr. O'Connell, 
will probably not be in Parliament at all. The people are evidently tired of his 
‘baneful domination.” Bulwer the novelist has beea beaten vut of Lineola, 
and proh puder Genl. Sir De Lacey Evans has been superseded in Westminster 
by atory! Now these are important facts, and prove most conclusively that the 
Ministers have not only lost the confidence of Parliament bat of the country 
too. 

If from these indications the advent of a tory government be inevitable, it 
becomes us to know what sort of principles will be adopted by that government ? 
Sir Robert Peel has supplied us with this information in a speech which he 
made to the electors of Tamworth—the honourable Baronet’s usual mode of 
making his sentiments known on such occasions to the country. This speech 
is reported in full inthe London Times, and it will be found with afew unimpor- 
tant omissions in our columns of to-day. We refer our readers to it as a do- 
cument of primary importance at the present juncture ; it unfolds the conserva- 
tive policy, and gives earnest of a systein of government at once liberal and en- 
lightened, and adapted to the wants and exigencies of a great empire. That 


part which developes the worthy Baronet’s views with regard to this country, 
has been already published by some of our American contemporaries, and wey 


rust it will find general circulation. From this specimen of the speech whieh 
we all can uuderstand on this side of the Atlantic, the character of the whole 
may be inferred; anda statesman uttering such benevolent sentiments, anfold- 
ing a policy so enlightened, and proclaiming a system of government so equitable 
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The Danish government has concluded a treaty with Great Britain and Swe- 
den relative to the passage of the Sound. In virtue of this treaty, the dura- 
tion of which is lunited to ten years from the 15th of June, and mav be pro- 


and proper, must command the esteem of the civilized world. We commeni@ 
again this speech, and ask an attentive perusal of it, as containing a broad — 
and distinct outlive of the future policy, foreign and domestic, of Great ) 


| cities and larger constituencies. 


longed for ten years more if agreeable to the contracting parties, the Court of 
penhagen has established a new tariff of duties, to be paid by merchant ves- 


Britain. 





ng under English colours. According to this tariff the duties on 
coffee and cocoa are reduced from 24 stubers (48 stubers are equa! to a rix dol- 
lar, or 4s. 4 1-2d,) to 6 stubers per quintal ; on raw sugar, from 9 stubers to 
5; the duties on rice continue fixed at 6 stubers per four quintals, and that on 
cotton goods at 1 per cent, ad valorem 
M. Murat, brother of the former king of Naples, died on the 20th of June, 
Bastide, in the department of the Lot, where he had filled the modest office 
of village mayor for many years, with zeal and probity. Another of the lucky 
Coburgs—Prince Albert's elder brother—is to marry the Princess Clemeutine, 
davghier of Leuie Philippe Marshal Soult assured the Chamber that the ar- 
my should be reduced 60,009 men on the Ist of July. 

M. Garnier Payes,a noted Deputy, died m Paris in June. 

The overland mail arrived on the 28th of June at Marseilles, bringing advi- 
ces from Bombay to the 22d. and froin Calcutta to the 10th of May, but no- 
thing later from China. 


scis naviga 


Sir Gordon Bremer was still at Calcutta, but intend- 
ing to leave for Canton as soon as the reinforcements shouid arrive from Eng- 
Admiral Parker, sent out to succeed Admiral Elliott, had not reached 
Bombay on the 22d. and great anxiety was felt for his arrival. Afghanistan 
was still in a very disturbed state, especially about Candahar. 

Nothing of importance had been effected against the revolutionists of Can- ; 
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The Qucen, it is said. is disappointed in the elections, having thought t 
her name and authority—her known predilections for the present cabinet, @ 
her emphatic appeal to the people, would have been attended by a different re- 
sult. The Examiner hints that Her Majesty bas a dernier resort in view, and 
talks of her prerogative and the possibility of governing by Privy Couneil, &c. 
Her Majesty's firmness m-y perhaps in this matter border a little upon Obsti- 
nacy—probably it is more an instance of femaie constancy, but we are quite 
sure that her good sense wil] soon induce her to yield to the wishes of the na 
tion 
opinion of the capabilities of Cabinet Ministers; and there is uo fear of any 
British Sovereign in the nineteenth century imitating Harry the Eighth, by 
sending such answers as the following to his loving subjects, who had remon- 
strated with him on the bad choice of his advisers. 

“We and all our Court do think it right strange, that ye who be but brutes 
and inexpert folk, should judge who and who be not fit for our Council.” 





Although our dates from England are down to the 4th inst , we have no later 
intelligence from China. The news from the continent is not important, and the 
settlement of the Eastern question is nearly completed , but there seems little 
appearance of tranquillity in the Turkish empire, for rebellious and insurree- 
tions are rife in every part of it. How far these are promoted or created by 
the intrigues of Mehemet Ali remains to be seen. 





Sir Francis Head issued a sort of manifesto against the Ministers on the 
departure of Capt. Drew for Canada,which is remarkable for ability, force, and 
perspicuity, as all the writings of that remarkable person are. We have copied 





‘YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1841. 


The last arrival from England brings important intelligence. The elections, so | 
far, had terminated in favor of the Conservatives. 


the Sunday Times, that 179 Liberals had been then returned, and 156 Conserva- 


tives ; but as the first elections take place in the cities and boroughs, and they | 


being the strong-holds of the Whig party,this advantage of twenty-three majority | 
is no criterion as to the general result. So far, indeed, even this is less favoura- 
ble to the ministers than the last election, as several Whigs and Reform- 
ers have been displaced by Conservatives. It is estimated that the Conserva- 
tives will gain from twelve to twenty in municipal constituencies. The strong | 


s . . , . } 
hold of the Conservatives is in the Englis: and Welsh counties, which, at the 





last election, gave 113 to the Conservatives, and 45 only to their opponents, and | 
it is estimated that there will be a further Conservative gain in these of twenty 
There will also be a small gain in Scotland. 

But it is said that Ireland will give an increased, not a diminished, number in 
favor of the cabinet. We know not how this may he, but we observe that many 
papers in the interest of the government despair. The Spectator says (see our ex- 
tracts.) that the tories will havea “lumping majority.” The Morning Ch roni- 
cle, Globe, and Atlas, all admit thatthe Whigs will be worsted, and that there 
willbe, they fear, a sufficiently large majority to induce Sir Robert Peel to take 
office. At all events it is certain that the present ministers will not be able to 
proceed with the new Parliament ; which will be confessedly more adverse,under 
any circumstances, than that dissolved, and which declared them incompetent to 
transact the affairs of the country. In consequence of this vote, the Q igen dis- 
solved the Parliament and made her appeal to the country. The country has 
responded, by confirming the vote, and rendering the ministers weaker than they 
were before. Her Majesty's words are— 

‘‘ The paramount importance of the trade and industry of the country, and 
my anxiety that the exigencies of the public service be provided for in the man- 
ner least burdensome to the community, have induced me to resort to the means, 
which the constitution has intrustedto me, of ascertaining the sense of my peo- 
ple upon matters which so deeply concern their welfare. 

*] entertain the hope that the progress of public business may be facilitated, 
and that divisions injurious to the cause of steady policy and useful legislation 
may be removed by the authority of a new parliament, which I shall direct tobe 
summoned without delay.” 


Now ‘the sense of her Majesty's people” has been tested, and the “ authority 
of a new Parliament” will pronounce her a‘visers totally unfit to hold their pia 
ces. How thencan they reman where they are, with a Conservative majority, 
however small, against them? By permitting them to remain in office, the 
Queen would stultify herself, and they, by doing so, would render themselves 
objects of scorn and derision. 

* The sense of the country,” we have said has really manifested itself. The 
appeal was made by her Majesty, and by her ministers more particularly to the 
Lord John Russell, one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State, and the principal man of the cabinet. made a dash at the city ol 
London, backed by the whole weight and influence of the government. And 
what was the result? Why that two Conservatives were ahead of him and elect 
ed, and his immediate, tory opponent, (London returns four members) was only 





Up to the 4th, we learn from 


the greater portion of it, knowing with what interest every line that falls from 
his pen is read by the people of the Canadian pravinces. 

We agree with him in thinking the conduct of the ministers inconsistent in 
the slights they put upon the persons concerned in the capture of the Caro- 
line, especially since they have avowed and justified the act. Capt. Drew 
and his followers were either 1ight or wrong; if right,as Lord Palmerston hae 
declared they were, they are entitled to the rewards and promotions that would 
have been their right had the service been perfurmed under other circumstan- 
We do not say that it would be proper or respectful 
to the American people that Great Britain should extend promotions and re- 


ccs or in a state of war. 


wards in such a peculiar case ina very marked or ostentatious manner,but we do 
say that the officers are entitled at least to justice, which they aver,and truly, we 
helieve, is denied them. The case has i's difficulties without doubt, but these 
difficulties are greatly enhanced by the crotchety policy of the cabinet. While 
Lord Palinerston hesitated to avow the act, the neglect of the claims of these 
officers was in some degree excusable, but to withhold from them their due 
now, is rank injustice, and its tendency will, on future occasions, operate inju- 
riously on tho spirit and enterprize of British officers similarly situated. 

Like all mystified cases, this becomes extremely plain when divested of its 
mystery. If Lord John Russell should say to these officers : ‘* Gentlemen, 
this is an unfortunate affair; it has brought us into collision with a nation with 
which we are anxious to remain at peace, but nevertheless you obeyed your 
orders like brave men, and we reward you accordingly.” If, we say, Lord 
John Russeli were so to express himse!f we cannot see that any living per- 
son could disapprove it. If it should be made to appear that the 
act was not strictly just fiable by international law, the nation must make 
atonement, and not Capt. Drew and Lieut. MeCorinick, who only obeyed the 
orders that were given them, and who would have been broken had they dis- 
obeyed them. 

Case of Mr. McLeod.—On the motion of Joshua A. Spencer, Esq., of coun- 
sel for Mr. McLeod, that the venue in this case be changed from Niagara County 
to Oneida County, the Attorney General for the State of New York assented 
thereto, and it now stands an order of the court that the prisoner be tried im 





September next, at Utica, in the last named county. 





Jn addition to the death of that fine officer and excellent man Admiral Har- 
vey at Bermuda, we have the melancholy duty to announce the loss of Sir Evan 
John Murray McGregor, Governor of Barbadoes, which event took place on the 
morning of the 14th June. His Excellency was sincerely and jastly beloved, 
and his death is lamented by all parties throughout the island. 

The Hon. John Breathwaite was sworn in as temporary administrator of tho 
government, until the proper successor should arrive. 





*,* We are happy to state that Signor de Begnis will proceed to Saratoga 
Springs in the early part of August, for the purpose of giving his contemplated 
series of concerts to the numerous visitors of that very fashionable place. He 
will be assisted by a well selected corps of vocalists, and his entertainments, as 
we understand, will be of a very chaste and classical description. The ability 
of this distinguished artist, and bis well known taste and judgment in such mat- 
ters, give earnest that his concerts will be of a very satisfactory description. 


The time is gone by for disregarding the sense of the people in their 
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Vavieties. 


Eastern Method of Measuring Time.—The people of the East measure time 
by the length of their shadow. Hence, if you ask a man what o'clock it is, 







































he immediately goes into the sun, stands erect, then, looking where his shadow 
terminates, he measures his length with his feet, and tells you nearly the 


time. 

“THE GIRL AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

As Kate went tripping up the town 
(No lassie e’er looked prettier, ) 

An ‘unco chiel’ in cap and gown 
(No mortal e’er looked grittier) 

Accosted Kitty in the street, 
As she was going to cross over, 

And robb'd her of a kiss—the cheat !— 
Saying—‘ I’m a philosopher !” 

‘A what?’ said Kitty, blushing red, 
And gave his cap a toss over; 

‘Are you? Oh, phi!’ and off she sped, 
Whilst he bewail'd the ‘/os-oph-er !” 


Five Facts.—A living faith is the best divinity ; a holy life is the best phi- 
losophy ; atender conscience the best law ; honesty the best policy ; and tem- 
_ perance the best physic. 

IMPROMPTU 
On Witnessing Mr. Maywood's performance of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. 
No actor, since Thespis his banner unfuri’d, 
Has shown less of se/f ia his art; 
For, though not (like Sir Pertinax)a@ man of the world ; 
He’s the man of the world for the part ! 

The Value of Married Men —A little more animation, my dear,” whispered 
Lady B—— to the gentle Susan, who was walking languidly through a qua- 
drille. ‘ Do leave me to manage my own business, mamma,” replied the gh 
vident nymph; ‘i shall not dance my ringlets out of curl for a married man. 
—* Of course not, my love ; but I was not aware who your partner was. 

_ The Nassuck Diamond.—This diamond was captured by the combined ar- 
mies under the command of the late General the Most Noble the Marquis of 
| Hastings from the Peshwa of the Marhattas, in the Marhatta war. and weighs 
357 grains, and was originally valued at £30,000 by the East India Company. 
It was purchased by the Most Noble the Marquis of Westminster at the great 
sale of diamonds in 1837,which took place by order of the trustees appointed by his 
2 jest for the collection and distribution of the Deccan booty ,and has been recut 
dy Messrs.Mortimer and Hunt,and by them set in its present state in the magni- 
at sword used by the noble marquis at the drawing room on Thursday. Itis 
idered the hardest and finest water diamond in the known world, and the skill 
ith which the recutting bas been conducted (by one of the most eminent dia- 
i cutters of Holland) has, we understand added not only greatly to its 
re and brilliancy, but also much to its value, with little loss of its original 


~o 


ting the Agreeable.—An Englishman seldom lays himself out to act the 
ble tu women; a Frenchman never omits an opportunity of so doing : 
@, the attentions of the latter are less gratifying than those of the former, 
a woman, however free from vanity, may suppose, that when an English- 
m s the trouble—and it is evidently a trouble, more or less to all islanders 
to @pact the agreeable—she bas really inspired him with a desire to please.— 
ady Blessington's Idler in France. 


—<— 
BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 
: - CHAPTER XXxXVII. 

To surround anything, however monstrous or ridiculous, with an air of mys- 
tery, is to invest it with a secret charm, and power of attraction which to the 
crowd is irresistible. False priests, false prophets, false doctors, false patriots, 
false prodigies of every kind, veiling their proceedings in mystery, have always 
addtessed themselves at an immense advantage to the popular credulity, and have 
been, perhaps, more indebted to that resource in gaining and keeping for a time 
the upper hand of Truth and Common Sense, than to any half-dozen items in the | 
whole catalogue of imposture. Curiosity is, and has been from the creation of 
the world, @ master-passion. To awaken it, to gratify it by slight degrees, and 
yet | something always in suspense, is to establish the surest hold that can 
be hain wrong, on the unthinking portion of mankind. 

aman had stood on London Bridge, calling till he was hoarse, upon the 
by, to join with Lord George Gordon, although for an object which no 
f understood, and which in that very incident had a charm of ite own,—tho 
_ probability is, that he might have influenced e score of people in a month. If 
_ all zealous Protestants had been publicly urged: to join an association for the 
avowed purpose of singing a iymn or two occasionally, and hearing some indif- 
ferent speeches made, and ultimately of petitioning Parliament not to pass an 
act for abolishing the pena! laws against Roman Catholic priests, the penalty of 
perpetual imprisonment denounced against those who educated children in that 
oan: and the disqualification of all members of the Romish church to in- 
erit real property in the United Kingdom by right of purchase or descent,— 
matters so far removed from the business and bosoms of the mass, might per- 
haps have called together a hundred people. But when vague rumours got 
abroad, that in this Protestant association a secret power was mustering against 
the government for undefined and mighty purposes; when the air was filled with 
whispers of a confederacy among the Popish powers to degrade and enslave 
England, establish an inquisition in London, and turn the pens of Smithfield mar- 
ket into stakes and cauldrons; when terrors and alarms which no man under 
stood were perpetually broached, both in and out of Parliament, by one enthu- 
siast who did not understand himself, and by-gone bugbears which had lain quietly 
in their graves for centuries, were raised again to haunt the ignorant and credu- 
lous; when all this was done, as it were, in the dark, and secret invitations to 
join the Great Protestant Association in defence of religion, life, and liberty, 
were dropped in the public ways, thrust under the house-duors, tossed in at win- 
dows, and pressed into the hands of those who trod the streets by night ; when 
they glared from every wall, and shone on every post and pillar, so that stocks 
and stones appeared infected with the common fear, urging all men to join toge- 
ther blindfold in resistance of they knew not what, they knew not why -—then 
the mania spread indeed, and the body, still increasing every day, grew forty 
thousand strong. ‘ 

So said, at least, in this month of March, 1780, Lord George Gordon, the as- 
sociation's president. Whether it was the fact or otherwise, few men knew, or 
cared to ascertain. It had never made any public demonstration ; had scarcely 
ever been heard of, save through him; had never been seen ; and was supposed 
by many to be the mere creature of his disordered brain. He was accustomed 
to talk largely about numbers of men—stimulated, as it was inferred, by certain 
successful disturbances, arising out of the same subject, which had occurred in 
Scotland in the previous year; was looked upon as a cracked-brained member 
of the lower house, who attacked all parties and sided with none, and was very 
little regarded. {t was known that there was discontent abroad—there always 
is; he had been accustomed to address the people by placard, speech, and pam- 
phlet, upon other questions ; nothing had come, in England, of his past exertions, 
and nothing was apprehended from his present. Just as he has come upon the 
reader, he had come, from time to time, upon the public, and been forgotten in 

a day ; as suddenly as he appears in these pages, aftera blank of tive long years, 
did he and his proceedings begin to force themselves, about this period, upon the 
notice of thousands of people, who had mingled in active life during the whole 
interval, and who, without being deaf or blind to passing events, had scarcely 
ever thought of him before. 

“My lord,” said Gashford in his ear, as he drew the curtains of his bed be- 
times, ‘* my lord !” 

“ Yes—who's that? What is it?” 

“The clock has struck nine,” returned the secretary, with meekly-folded 
hands. ‘ You have slept well? I hope you have slept well? If my prayers 
are heard, you are refreshed indeed.” 

“ To say the truth, J have slept so soundly,” said Lord George, rubbing his 
—— lovking round the room, “ that I don’t remember quite—what place is 

is? 

** My lord!” cried Gashford, with a smile. 

“O!” returned his superion. “Yes. You're not a Jew then?” 

“A Jew !" exclaimed the pious secretary, recoiling. 

“T dreamed that we were Jews, Gashford. You and I—both of us—Jews 
with long beards.” 

“ Heaven forbid, my lord! We might as well be Papists.” 

“| suppose we might,” returned the other, very quickly. 
think so, Gasbford ?” : 

“Surely I do,” the secretary cried, with looks of great surprise. 

“Homph!” he muttered. “ Yes, that seems reasonable.” 

**] hope, my lord—” the secretary began 

“ Hope !” he echoed interrupting him. ** Why do you say, you hope? There’s 
no barm in thinking of such things.” 

“ Not in dreams,” returned the secretary. 

“In dreams! No, nor waking either.” 
—*** Called, and chosen, and faithful,’ said Gasbford, taking up Lord George's 


watch, which lay upon a chair, and see ming to read the inscription on the seal, 
abstractedly. 


It was the slightest action poss 





“Eh? You really 


ble, not obtruded on his notice, and apparently 
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were uttered, Lord e, who had been going on impetuously, stopped short, 
reddened, and was silent. Apparently quite unconscious of this change in his 
demeanour, the wily secretary stepped a little apart, under pretence of pulling 
up a window-blind, and returning, when the other had had time to recover, 
said : 

“The holy cause goes bravely on, my lord. I was not idle, even last night. 
I dropped two of the hand-bills before I went to bed, and both are gone this 
morning. Nobody in the house has mentioned the circumstance of finding them, 
though [ have been down stairs full half-an-hour. One or two recruits will be 
their first fruit, I predict ; and who shallsay how many more, with Heaven's 
blessing on your inspired exertions!” 

“Tt was a famous device in the beginning,” replicd Lord George ; ‘‘an ex- 
cellent device, and did good service in Scotland. It was quite worthy of you. 
You remind me not to be a sluggard, Gashford, when the vineyard is menaced 
with destruction, and may be trodden down by papist feet. Let the horses be 
saddled in half-an-hour. We must be up and doing !” 

He said this with a heightened colour, and in a tone of such enthusiasm, 
the secretary deemed all further prompting needless, and withdrew. 

—** Dreamed he was a Jew,” he said, thoughtfully, as he closed the bedroom 
door. ‘He may come to that before he dies. It’s like enough. Well! After 
a time, and provided I lost nothing by it, I don’t see why that religion shouldn't 
suit me as well as any other. There are rich men among the Jews ; shaving is 
very troublesome ;—yes, it would suit me well enough. For the present, though, 
we must be Christian to the core. Our prophevic motto will suit all creeds in 
their turn, that’s a comfort.”’ Reflecting on this source of consolation, he reached 
the sitting-room, and rang the bell for breakfast. 

Lord George was quick!y dressed (for his plain toilet was easily made), and 


that 


the result of a moment's absence of mind, not worth remark. But as the words 





July 24, 


—— 


And when he said so, Dennis 


“* No doubt,” said Gashford, smiling as before. 
roared again, and smote his leg still harder, and falling into fits of laughter,. 


wiped his eyes with the corner of his neckerchief, and cried ‘‘ Muster Gash- 
ford again a!l England—hollow !” . 
“ Lord George and I were talking of you last night,” said Gashford, after a 
pause. ‘ He says you are a very earnest fellow.” 
“ So I am,” returned the hanginan. 
“ And that you truly hate the Papists.” 
| So Ido,” and he contirmed it with a good round oath. ‘ Lookye here, 
| Muster Gashford,” said the fellow, laying his hat and stick upon the floor, and 
slowly beating the palm of one hand with the fingers of the other; ‘ Ob-serve. 
| I’m a constitutional officer that works for my living, and does my work credit- 
! able. DoJ, or do J not?” 
‘* Unquestionably.” 
“Very good. Stopa minute. My work, is sound, Protestant, constitution- 
‘al, English work. 1s it, or is it not ?” 
| No man alive can doubt it.” 
“Nor dead neither. Parliament says this here—says Parliament ‘If any 
| man, woman, or child, does anything which goes again a certain number of our 
acts'—how many hanging laws may there be at this present time, Muster Gash- 
| ford? Fifty?” 
**T don’t exactly know how many,” replied Gashford, leaning back in his 
| chair and yawning ; ‘‘a great number though.” 
“Well; say fifty. Parliament says ‘If any man, woman, or child, does 
be worked off by Dennis.’ George the Third stepsin when they number very 
strong at the end of a sessions, and says ‘These are too many for Dennis. I'll 


anything again any one of them fifty acts, that man, woman, or child, shall 
; have half for myself and Dennis shall have half for himself;’ and sometimes he 








as he was no less frugal! in his repasts than in his Puritan attire, his share of the | throws me in oneover that I don’t expect, as he did three yearago, when 
meal was soon despatched. The secretary, however, more devoted to the good | I got Mary Jones, a young woman of nineteen who come up to Tyburn 
things of this world, or more intent on sustaining his strength and spirits for the | with an infant at her breast, and was worked off for taking a piece of cloth off 


sake of the }’rotestant cause, ate aud drank to the last minute, and required in- 
deed some three or four reminders from John Grueby, before he could resolve to 
tear himself away from Mr. Willet’s plentiful providing. 

At length he came down stairs, wipin 
Willet’s bill, climbed into his saddle. Lord George, who had been walking up 
and duwn before the house, talking to himself with earnest gestures, mounted 
his horse; and returning old John Willet’s stately bow, as well as the parting 
salutation of a dozen idlers whom the rumour of alive lord being about to leave 
the Maypole had gathered round the porch, they rode away, with stout John 
Grueby in the rear. 


a nobleman of somewhat quaint and odd exterior, the impression was confirmed 
this morning, and increased a hundred fold. Sitting bolt upright upon his bony 
steed, with his long, straight hair, dangling about his face and fluttering in the 
wind, his limbs all angular and rigid, his elbows stuck out on either side un- 
gracefully, and his whole frame jogged and shaken at every motion of his 
horse’s feet; a more grotesque or more ungainly figure can hardly be conceived. 
In lieu of whip, he carried in his hand a great gold headed cane, as large as any 
footman carries in these days; and his various modes of holding this unwieldy 
weapon—now upright before his face like the sabre of a horse-soldier, now over 
his shoulder like a musket, now between his finger and thumb, but always in 
some uncouth and awkward fashion—contributed in no small degree to the ab- 
surdity of hisappearance. Suiff, lank and solemn, dressed in an unusual man- 
ner, and ostentatiously exhibiting—whether by design or accident—all his pe- 
culiarities of carriage, gesture, and conduct ; all the qualities, natura! and arti- 
ficial, in which he differed from other men ; he might have moved the sternest 
looker-on to laughter, aud fully provoked the smiles and whispered jests which 
greeted his departure from the Maypole inn. 

Quite unconscious, however, of the effect he produced, he trotted on beside 
his secretary, talking to himself nearly all the way, until they came within a 
mile or two of London, when now and then some passenger went by who knew 
him by sight, and pointed him out to some one else, and perhaps stood looking 
after him, or cried in jest or earnest as it might be, ‘* Hurrah, Geordie! No 
Popery!” At which he would gravely pull off his hat, and bow. When they 
reached the town and rede along the streets, these notices became more 


some wondered who he was, some ran along the pavement by his side 
and cheered. 
he would make a dead stop, and pulling off his hat cry ‘* Gentlemen, No Po- 
pery !”’ 
times three; and then, on he would go again with a ecore or so of the rag- 
gedest following at his horse’s heels, and shouting till their throats were parched. 
The old ladies too—-there were a great many old ladies in the streets, and 
these all knew him. Some of them—not those of the highest rank, but such 
as sold fruit from baskets and carried burdens—clapped their shrivelled hands, 
and raised a weazen, piping, shrill ‘‘ Hurrah, my Lord.” Others waved their 
bands, or handkerchie/s, or shook their fans or parasols, or threw up windows 
and called in haste to those within, to come andsee. All these marks of popu- 
lar esteem, he received with profound gravity and respect; bowing very low, 
and so frequently that his bat was more off his head than on; and looking up 
at the houses as he passed along, with the air of one who was making a public 
entry, and yet was not puffed-up or proud. 

So they rode (to the deep and unspeakable disgust of John Grueby,) the 
whole length of Whitechapel, Leadenhall-street, and Cheapside, and into Saint 
Paul's Churchyard. Arriving close to the cathedral, he halted ; spoke to Gash- 
ford ; and looking upward at its lofty dome, shook his head, as though he said 
“The Church in Danger!” Then to be sure, the bystanders stretched their 
throats indeed; and he went on again with mighty acclamations from the mob, 
and lower bows than ever. 

So along the Strand, up Swallow-street, into Oxford-road, and thence to his 
house in Welbeck-street, uear Cavendish-square, whither he was attended by a 
few dozen idlers; of whom he took leave onthe steps with this brief parting, 
“ Gentlemen, No Popery. Good day. God bless you.” This being rather a 
shorter address than they expected, was received with some displeasure, and 
cries of **A speech! a speech!” which might have been complied with, but 
that John Grueby, making a mad charge upon them with all three horses, on his 
way tothe stables, caused them to disperse into the adjoining fields, where they 
presently fell to pitch and toss, chuck-farthing, odd or even, dog-fighting, and 
other Protestant recreations. 


coat, and trousers and waistcoat of the Gordon plaid, all of the same Quaker 
cut; and in this costume, which made him look a dozen times more strange and 
singular than before, went down on foot to Westminster. Gashford, mean- 
while, bestirred himself in business matters ; with which he was still engaged 
when, shortly after dusk, John Grueby entered and announced a visiter. 
* Let him come in,” said Gashford. 

‘*Bere! come in!” growled John to somebody without ; ‘‘ You're a Protest- 
ant, an’t you!” 
** J should think so,” replied a deep, gruff voice. 
** You've the looks of it,” said John Grueby. “I'd have known you for one, 
anywhere.” With which remark he gave the visiter admission, retired, and 
shut the door. 
The man who now confronted Gashford, was a squat, thickset personage, with 
a low retreating forehead, a coarse shock head of hair, and eyes so small and 


fusing into one of the usual size. A dingy handkerchief twisted like a cord 
about his neck, left its great veins exposed to view, and they were swoln and 
starting, as thongh with gulping down strong passions, malice, and ill-will. His 


ashes of a pipe ora coal fire after a day's extinction; discoloured with the soils 
of many a stale debauch, and reeking yet with pot-kouse odours. In licu of 
buckles at his knees, he wore unequal loops of pack-thread; and in his grimy 


ness of his ownvile face. Such was the visiter who doffed his three-cornered 
hat in Gashford’s presence, and waited, leering, for his notice. 

**Ah! Dennis!” cried the secretary. ‘Sit down.” 

“*T see my lord duwn yonder—” cried the man, with a jerk of his thumb to- 


nothing to do, Dennis, go up to my house and talk with Muster Gashford’ Of 
course I'd nothing to do, you know. These an’t my working hours, 
I was a taking the air when I see my lord, that’s what I was doing. 
the air by night, as the howls does, Muster Gashford.” 

‘* And sometimes in the day-time, eh?” said the secretary—‘ when you go 
out in state, you know.” 

‘*Ha ha!” roared the fellow, smiting his leg; ‘for a gentleman as ‘ull say 
a pleasant thing in a pleasant way, give me Muster Gashford agin’ all London 
and Westminster! My lord an’t a bad’un at that, but he’sa fool to you. Ah 
to be sure,—when I go cut in state.” 

** And have your carriage,” said the secretary ; “and your chaplain, eh? and 
all the rest of it?” 

** You'll be the death of me,” cried Dennis with another roar, “you will. 
But what's in the wind now, Muster Gashford,” he asked hoarsely, “ Eh? Are 
we to be under orders to pull down one of them Popish chapels—or what ?”’ 

“* Hush !”’ said the secretary, suffering the faintest smile to play upon his face. 
‘* Hush! God bless me, Dennis! We associate, you know, for strictly peace- 
able and lawful purposes.” 

‘I know, bless you,” returned the man, thrusting his tongue into his cheek ; 
“T entered a’ purpose, didn’t I!” 


I takes 











his greasy mouth, and having paid Joha | 


If Lord George Gordon had appeared in the eyes of Mr. Willet over-night, ' 


frequent ; some langned, some hissed, some turned their heads and smiled, 
When this happened ina crush of carts and chairs and coaches, | 


to which the gentlemen would respond with lusty voices, and with three | 


In the afternoon Lord George came forth again, dressed in a black velvet | 


near together, that his broken nose alone seemed to prevent their meeting and | 


dress was of threadbare velveteen—a faded, rusty, whitened black, like the | 


hands he held a knotted stick, the knob of which was carved into a rough like- | 


wards the quarter that he spoke of, ‘* and he says to me, says my lord, ‘ If you've | 


Ha ha! | 


| the counter of a shop in Ludgate-hill, and putting it duwn again when the shop- 
| man see her; and who had never done any harm before, and only tried to = 
| that, in consequence of her husband having been pressed three weeks previous, 
and she being left to beg, with two young children—as was proved upon the 
trial. Haha!—Well! That being the law and the practice of England, is the 
glory of England, an’t it Muster Gashford ?” 

‘* Certainly,” said the secretary. 

‘* And in times to come,” pursued the hangman, ‘‘if our grandsons should 
think of their grandfathers’ times, and find these things altered, they'll say ‘ Those 
were days indeed, and we’ve been going down hill ever since.—Won't they, 
Muster Gashford ?” 

**T have no doubt they will,” said the secretary. 

“Well, then, look here,’ said the hangman. ‘If these papists gets into 
power, aud begins to boil and roast instead of hang, what becomes of my work ! 
If they touch my work that's a part of so many laws, whet becomes of the laws 
in general, what becomes of the religion, what becomes of the country !—Did 
you ever go to church, Muster Gashford?” 

‘* Ever!” repeated the secretary with some indignation ; “of course.” 

“Weil,” said the ruffian, ‘I've been once—twice, counting the time I was 
christened—aud when I heard the Parliament prayed for, and thought how 
many new hanging laws they made every sessions, I considered that I was pray- 
ed for. Now mind, Muster Gashford,” said the fellow, taking up his stick and 
shaking it with a ferocious air, “I must’nt have my Protestant work touched, 
nor this here Protestant state of things altered in no degree, if I can help it; I 
mustn’t have no Papists interfering with me, unless they come to me to be 
worked off in course of law ; [ mustn't have nv biling, no roasting, no frying— 
sothing but hanging. My lord may weil call me an earnest fellow. In support of 
) the great Protestant principle of having plenty of thit, I'll,” and here he beat 
| his club upon the ground, ‘burn, fight, kill—do anything you bid me, so that 
| it’s bold and devilish—though the end of it was,that [ got hung myself.—There, 
| Muster Gashfoid !” 

He appropriately followed up this frequent prostitution of a noble word to the 
vilest purposes, by pouring out in a kind of ecstacy, at least a score of most 
| tremendous oaths ; then wiped his heated face upon his neckerchief, and cried, 
** No Popery! I'ma religious man, by G— !” 
Gashford had leant back in his chair, regarding him with eyes so sunken, and 
so shadowed by his heavy brows, that for oughtthe hangman saw of them, he 
might have been stone blind. He remained smiling in silence for a short time 
| longer, and then said, slowly and distinctly : 
‘You are indeed an earnest fellow, Dennis—a most valuable fellow—the 
| staunchest man I know of in our ranks. But you must calm yourself; you 
must be peaceful, lawful, mild as any lamb. I am sure you will be though.” 

** Ay, ay, we shallsee, Muster Gashford, we shall see. You won't have to 
; complain of me,” returned the other, shaking his head. 
| ‘fam sure I shall not,” said the secretary in the same mild tone, and with 
the same emphasis. ‘* We shall have, we think, about next month, or May, when 
this Papist relief bill comes before the house, to convene our whole body forthe 
first time. My lord has thoughts of our walking in procession through the 
streets—)ust as an innocent display of strength— and accompanying our petition 
down to the door of the House of Commons.” 

‘* The sooner, the better,’ said Dennis, with another oath. 

“We shall have to draw up in divisions, our nuinbers being so large; and,I 
believe 1 may venture to say,” resumed Gashford, affecting not to hear the in- 
| terruption, ** though I have nodirect instructions to that effect—that Lord 
George has thought of you as an excellent leader for one of these parties, I 
| have nodoubt you would be an admirable one.” 
| Try me,” said the fellow, with an ugly wink. 
| “You would be cool, | know,” pursued the secretary, still smiling, and still 
| managing his eyes so that he could watch him closely, and reelly not be seen in 
| turn, *tobedient to orders, and perfectly temperate. You would lead your party 
| into no danger, I am certain.” 
| ‘J'd lead them, Muster Gashford”—the hangman was beginning ina reckless 
| way, when Gashford started forward, laid bis finger on his lips, and feigned to 
| write, just as the door was opened by John Grueby. 

“Ol!” said John, looking in; “ here’s another Protestant.” 

‘Some other room, John,” cried Gashford in his blandest voice. 
gaged just now.” 

But John had brought this new visiter to the door, and he walked in unbidden, 
| as the words were uttered ; giving to view the form and features, rough attire, 
and reckless air, of Hugh. 
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“T amen- 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

| The secretary put his hand before his eyes to shade them from the glare of 

| the lamp, and for some moments looked at Hugh with a frowning brow, as if he 

| remembered to have seen him lately, but could not call to mind where, or on 
His uncertainty was very brief, for before Hugh had spoken a 


| what occasion. 
| word, he said, as his countenance cleared up: 


| ‘“Ay,ay, recollect. It’s quite right, John, you needn’t wait. Don’t go, 
Dennis.” 
‘* Your servant, master,” said Hugh, as Grueby disappeared. 
| ‘Your's friend,” returned the secretary in his smoothest manner. “ What 


| brings you here? 


| We left nothing behind us, I hope?” 


Hoge gave a short laugh, and thrusting his hand into his breast, produced one 
| of the handbills, soiled and dirty from lying out of doors all night, which he laid 
| upon the secretary's desk after flattening it upon his knee, and smoothing out 
the wrinkles with his heavy palm. 

‘** Nothing but that, master. It fell into good hands, you see.” 

‘© What is this!”’ said Gashford, turning it over with an air of perfectly na- 
tural surprise. ‘Where did you get it from, my good fellow; what does it 
mean! I don’t understand this at all.” / 
| A little disconcerted by this reception, Hugh looked from the secretary to 
| Dennis, who had risen and was standing at the table, too, observing the stranger 
| by stealth, and seeming to derive the utmost satisfaction from his manners and 

appearance. Considering himself silently appealed to by this action, Mr. Den- 
| nis shook his head thrice, as if to say of Gashford, ** No. He don’t know anything 
}at all about it. Iknowhedon't. I'll take my oath hedon’t;” and hiding his 
| profile from Hugh with one long end of his frowzy neckerchief, nodded and 
| chuckled behind this screen in extreme approval of the secretary's proceedings. 

‘It tells the man that finds it, to come here, don’tit?” asked Hugh. “I'm 
no scholar, myself, but I showed it toa friend, and he said it did.” 

“It certainly does,” said Gashford, opening his eyes to their utmost width ; 
| “really this is the most remarkable circumstance I have ever known. How 

did you come by this piece of paper, my good friend?” 
“Muster Gashford,” wheezed the hangman under his breath, “ agin all New- 
| gate!” 
Whether Hugh heard him, or saw by his manner that he was being played 
upon, or perceived the secretary's drift of himself, he came in his blunt way to 
| the point at once. 
| * Here!” he said, stretching out his hand and taking it back ; “ never mind 
the bill, or what it says, or what it don’t say. Yon don’t know anything about 
| it, master,—no more do I,—no more does he,” glancing at Dennis. ‘* None of 
| us know what it means, or where it comes from ; there's an end of that. Now, 
| I want to make one against the Catholics, I'ma No-Popery man, and ready to 
be sworn in. That’s what I’ve come here for.” , 

‘* Put him down on the roll, Muster Gashford,” said Dennis, approvingly. 
“‘ That’s the way to goto work—right to the end at once, and no palever : 

** What’s the use of shooting wide of the mark, eh, old boy 1”? cried Hugh. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| 
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“« My sentiments all over!” rejoined the hangman. “ This is the sort of ~- 
for my division, Muster Gashford. Down with him, sir. Put him on = 
I'd stand godfather to him, if he wasto be christened in a bonfire, made of the 
ruins of the Bank of England.” 

With these and other expressions o 
Mr. Dennis gave himahearty slap on the back, which 
return. 

“No Popery, brother!” cried the hangman. 

“No Property, brother!” responded Hugh. — 

“ Popery, Popery,” said the secretary, with his usual mildness. 

« Ft’s all the same!” cried Dennis, “It’s all right. Down with him, Muster 
Gashford. Down with everybody, down with everything! Horrah for the 
Protestant religion! That's the time of day, Muster Gashford!” , 

The secretary regarded them both with a very favourable expression : coun- 
tenance, while they gave loose to these and other demonstrations of their pa- 
triotic purpose ; and was about to make some remark aloud, — pages eM 
ping up to him, and shading his mouth with his hand, said, in a hoarse whisper, 
as he nudged him with his elbow: — 

“Don’t split upon a constitution 
There are popular prejudices, you kn 
comes to be more intimate with me. 

“A powerful fellow, indeed !” . 

“Dal you ever, Muster Gashford,” whispered Dennis, with a horrible kind of 
admiration, such as that with which a cannibal might regard his intimate friend, 
when hungry,—‘‘did you ever”—and here he diew still closer to his ear, 
and fenced his mouth with both his open hands—*see such a throat as 
his? Do but cast your eye uponit. There's a neck for stretching, Muster 
Gushford !” ; 2 : ‘ 

The secretary assented to this proposition with the best grace he could as- 
sume—it is difficult to feign a true professional relish : which is eccentric some- 
times—and after asking the candidatea few unimportant questions, proceeded to 
enrol iim amember of the Great Protestant Association of England. If eny- 
thirg could have exceeded Mr. Dennis's joy on the happy conclusion of this 
ceremony, it would have been the rapture with which he received the announce- 
ment that the new member could neither read nor write: those two arts being 
(as Mr. Dennis swore) the greatest possible curse a civilised community could 
know, and militating more against the professional emoluments and useful- 
ness of the great constitutional office he had the honour to hold, than any ad- 
verse circumstances that could present themselves to his imagination. 

The enrolment being completed, and Hugh having been informed by Gash- 
ford, in his peculiar manner, of the peaceful and strictly lawful objects con- 
templated by the body to which he now belonged—during which recital Mr. Den- 
nis nudged him very much with his elbow, and made divers remarkable faces— 
the secretary gave them both to understand that he desired to be alone. 
Therefore they took their leaves without delay. and came out of the house to- 
gether. 

“ Are you walking. brother?” said Dennis. 

“Ay?” returned Hugh. ‘* Where you will.” 

“That's social, said his new friend. ‘* Which way shall wetake? Shall we 
go and have a look at doors that we shall make a pretty good clattering at, be- 
fore long—eh, brother!” 

Hugh answering in the affirmative, they went slowly down to Westminster, 
where both houses of Parliament were then sitting. Mingling in the crowd of 
carriages, horses, servants, chairmen, link-boys, porters, and idlers of all kinds, | 
they lounged about; while Hugh's new friend pointed out to him significantly | 
the weak parts of the building, how easy it was to get into the lobby, and so | 
to the very door of the House of Commons; and how plainly, when they | 
marche:l down there in grand array, their roars and shouts would be heard by 
the members inside ; with a great deal more to the same purpose, all of which 
Hough received with manifest delight. \ 

He told him, too, who some of the Lords and Commons were, by name, as/ 
they came in and out ; whether they were friendly to the Papists or otherwise ; 
and bade him take notice of their liveries and equipages, that he might be 
sure of them, in case of need. Sometimes he drew him close to the windows ! 
of a passing carriage, that he might see its master's face by the light of the | 
lamps ; and, both in respect of people and localities, he showed so much ac- 
quaintance with everything around, that it was plain he had often studied 
there before ; as indeed, when they grew a little more confidential, he con- 
fessed he had. 

Perhaps the most striking part of all this was, the number of the people— 
never in groups of more than two or three together—who seemed to be skulking 
about the crowd for the same purpose. ‘To the greater pari of these, a slig!it 
nod ora look from Hugh's companion was svflicient greeting ; but, now and 
then, some man would come and siand beside him in the throng, and without 

turning his head or appearing to communicate with him, would say a word or 

two in a low voice, which he would nswer ia the same cautious manner. Then 
they would part, like strangers. Some of these men often reappeared again 
unexpectedly in the crowd close to Hugh, and, as they passed by, pressed bis 

* hand, or looked him sternly in the face; but they never spoke to him, nor he to 
them; no, not a word. 


f confidence of the like flattering kind, 
Hugh was not slow to 


al officer's profession, Muster Gashford. 
ow, and he mightn’t like it. Wait till he 
He’s a fine-built chap, an’t he?” 








It was remarkable, too, that whenever they happened to stand where there 
was any press of people, and Hugh chanced to be looking dewnward, he was 
sure to see an arm stretched out—under his own perhaps, or perhaps across him 
—which thrust some paper into the hand or pocket of a bystander, and was so 
suddenly withdrawn that it was impossible to tell from whom it came; nor 
could he see in any face, on glancing quickly round, the least confusion or sur- | 

rise. They often trod upon a paper like the one he carried in his breast, but 
is companion whispered him not to touch it or to take it up,—not even to look 
towards it,—so there they let them lie, and passed on 

When they had paraded the street and all the avenues of the building in this | 
manner for near two hours, they turned away, and his friend asked him what ke | 
thought of what he had seen, and whether he was prepared for a good hot | 
piece of work if it should come to that. * The hotter the better,” said Hogh, | 
“I’m prepared for anything”—* So am I,” said his friend, ‘and so are many | 
of us;" and they shook hands upon it with a great oath, and with many terrible 
imprecations on the Papists. 

As they were thirsty by this time, Dennis proposed that they should re- 
= together to the Boot, where was good company and_ strong liquor 

ugh yielding a ready assent, they bent their steps that way with uo loss of | 
time. 

This Boot was a lone house of public entertainment, situated in the fields at | 
the back of the Foundling Hospital; a very solitary spot at that period, and 
quite deserted after dark. The tavern stood at some distance from any high; 


much surprised to find several. poeple, drinking there, and great merriment | 
going on. He was still more surprised to find among them almost every face 
that had caught his attention in the crowd; but his companion having whisper- 





ed him outside the door, that it was not considered good manners at the Boot taken entire possession of his rude brain. The bare fact of being patronised by | mediately, which Hough acknowledged with a roar of laughter. 


to appear at all curious about the company, he kept his own counsel, and made 
no show of recognition. 


drank in a loud voice the health of Lord George Gordon, President of the | 
Great Protestant Association; which toast Hugh pledged likewise, with cor- 
responding enthusiasm. A fiddler who was present, and who appeared to act 
as the appointed minstrel of the company, forthwith struck up a Scotch reel ; and 
thut in tones so invigorating, that Hugh and his friend (who had both been 
drinking before) rose from their seats as by previous concert, avd, to the 
great admiration of the asse:nbled guests, performed an extemporaneous 


No-Popery Dance. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The applause which the performance of Hugh and his new friend elicited from | 
the company at The Boot, had not yet subsided, arid the two dancers were still | 
panting from their exertions, which had been of a rather extreme and violent 
character, when their party was reinforced by tie arrival of some more guests, 
who, being a detachment of United Bulldogs, were received with very flattering 
marks of distinction and respect. 

The leader of this smal! party—for, including himself, they were but three 
in number—was our old acquaintance, Mr. Tappertit, who seemed, physically 
speaking, to have grown smaller with years (particularly as to his legs, which 
were stupendously little), but who, in a moral point of view, in personal dignity 
and self-esteem, had swelled into a giant. Nor was it by any means difficult 
for the most unobservant person to detect this state of feeling in the quondam 
Prentice, for it not only proclaimed itself inpressively and 
his majestic walk and kindling eye, but found a striking 
his turned-up nose, which scouted all things of earth with deep disdain, and | 
— communion with its kindred skies 

r. Tappertit, as chief or captain of the Bulldogs, was at 
lieutenants; one, the tall 





beyond mistake In | 
means of revelation in | 


tended by his two 


, omrade of his younger life; the ther, a ‘rrentice j 
Knight in days of yore—Mark Gilbert, bound in the olden time to Thomas | 
‘ e . . a oe e | 

Curzon of the Golden Fleece These gentlemen, like himself, were now 


emancipated from their ’Prentice thraldom, and served as journeymen; ies! 
they were, in humble emulation of his great example, bold and daring spirits, | 
and aspired to a distinguished state in great political ‘ 
connexion with the Protestant Association of England, sanctioned by the name 
of Lord George Gordun; and hence their present visit to The Boot. 
“Gentlemen !" said Mr. Tappertit, taking off his hat as a great General 
might in addressing his troops. ‘ Well met. My Lord does me and you the 
honour to send his compliments per self.” P 


event Hence their 


s 


; young woman . 


| objection 


| emptied more than once, 








“You've seen my Lord too, have you!” said Dennis. “J see him this af- 


ternoon.” . 

‘*My duty called me to the Lobby when our shop shut up; and IT saw him 
there, sir,” Mr. Tappertit replied, as he and his Lieutenants took their seats. 
** How do you do!” 

** Lively, master, lively,” said the fellow. ‘* Here’s a new brother, regularly 
put down in black and white by Muster Gashford; a credit to the cause; one 
of the stick-at-nothing sort; one arter my own heart. D'ye seehim? Has he 
got the looks of a man that'll do, do you think ?” he cried, has he slapped Hugh 
onthe back. 

‘“‘ Looks or no looks,” said Hugh, with a drunken flourish of his arm, “I’m 
the man you want. I hate the Papists, every one of ’em. They hate me and 
Thatethem. They do me all the harm they can, and I'll do them all the harm 
Ican. Harrah!” 

‘* Was there ever,” said Dennis, looking round the room, when the echo of 
his boisterous voice had died away ; ‘* was there ever such a game boy! Why, 
I mean to say, brothers, that if Muster Gashford had gone a hundred mile and 
got together fifty men of the common run, they wouldn't have been worth this 
oue.” 

The greater part of the company implicitly subscribed to this opinion, 
and testified their faith in Hugh, by nods and looks of great significance. Mr. 
Tappertit sat and coutemplated him for a long time in silence, as if he sus- 
pended his judgment ; then drew a little nearer to him, and eyed him over 
more carefully ; then went close up to him, and took him apart into a dark 
corner. 

“T say,” he began, with a thoughtful brow, “haven't I seen you be- 
fore ?”’ 

“Jr's like you may,’ 
shouldn't wonder.” 

“No, but it’s very easily settled,” returned Sim. ‘Look atme. Did you 
ever see me before? You wouldn't be likely to forget it, you know, if you ever 
did. Look at me. Don't,be afraid; I won’t do you any harm. Take a good 
look—steady now.” 

The encouraging way in which Mr. Tappertit made this request, and coupled 
it with an assurance that be needn’t be frightened, amused Hugh mightily—so 
much indeed, that he saw nothing at all of the small man before him, through 
closing his eyes in a fit of hearty laughter, which shook his great broad sides 
until they ached again. 

“Come!” said Mr. Tappertit, growing a little impatient under this disres- 
pectful treatment. ‘‘Do you know me, feller?” 

“NotI,” cried Hugh. ‘“‘Hahaha! NotI! But I should like to.” 

‘And yet I'd have wagered a seven-shilling piece,” said Mr. Tappertit, fold- 
ing his arms, and confronting him with his legs wide apart and firmly planted on 
the ground, ‘that yuu once were hostier at the Maypole.” 

Hugh opened his eyes on hearing this, and looked at him in great surprise. 

‘And so you were, too,"’ said Mr. Tappertit, pashing him away, with a con- 
descending playfulness. ‘t When did my eyes ever deceive—unless it was a 
! Don't you know me now?” 

‘© Why it an’t—” Hugh faltered. 

“An’tit,” said Mr. Tappertit. ‘Are you sure of that? 
Varden, don’t you?” 

Certainly Hugh did, and he remembered D. Varden too; but that he didn’t 
tell him. 

“You remember coming down there, before I was out of my time, to 
ask after a vagabond that had boited off, and left his disconsolate father a prey 
to the bitterest emotions, and all the rest of ii—don’t you?” said Mr. Tappertit. 

‘Of course Ido!” cried Hugh. ‘ And I saw you there.” 

“Saw me there!’ said Mr. Tappertit. «‘* Yes, I should think you did see me 
there. The place would be troubled to go on without me. Don't you remem- 
ber my thinking you liked the vagabond, and on that account going to quarrel 
with you ; and then finding you detested him worse than poison, going to drink 
with you? Don’t you remember that ?” 

**To be sure!’ cried Hugh. 

‘* Well! and are you in the same mind now?” said Mr. Tappertit. 

“Yes!” roared Hugh. 

“You speak like aman,” said Mr. Tappertit, “and I'll shake hands with you.” 
With these conciliatory expressions he suited the action to the word ; and Hugh 
meeting his advances readily, they performed the ceremony with a show of great 
heartiness. 

‘““T find.” said Mr. Tappertit, looking round on the assembled guests, “ that 
brother What’s-his-name and I are old acquaintance.— You never heard anything 
more of that rascal, | suppose, eh ?” 

‘Not a syllable,” replied Hugh. 
shall. He’s dead long ago, I hope.” 

‘*Ti's to be hoped, for the sake of mankind in general and the happiness of 
society, that he is,” said Mr. Tappertit, rubbing his palm upon his legs, and look- 
ing at it between whiles. ‘Is your other hand at all cleaner? Much the 
same. Well, I'll owe you another shake. We'll suppose it done, if you've no 


” 


’ said Hugh, in his careless way. ‘“T don’t know; 


You remember G. 


, 


‘IT never want to. I don’t believe I ever 


Hogh laughed again, and with such thorough abandonment to his mad humour, 
that his limbs seemed dislocated, and his whole frame in danger of tumbling to 
pieces ; but Mr. Tappertit, so far from receiving this extreme merriment with 
any irritation, was pleased to regard it with the utmost favour, and even 
to join in it, so far as one of his gravity and station could, with any regard 
to that decency and decorum which men 1s high places are expected to main- 
tain 

Mr. Tappertit did not stop here, as many public characters might have done, 
but calling up his brace of lieutenants, introduced Hugh to them with high com- 


| mendation ; declaring lim to be a man who, at such times as those in which 


they lived, could not be too much cherished. Further, he did him the honour 
to remark, that he would be an acquisition of which even the United Bulidogs 
might be proud ; and finding, upon sounding him, that he was quite ready and 
willing to enter the society (for he was not at all particular,and would have leagued 
himself that night with anything, or anybody, for any purpose whatsoever), 
caused the necessary preliminaries to be gone into upon the spot. This tribute 


to his great merit delighted no man more than Mr. Dennis, as he himself pro- ; 


claimed with several rare and surprising oaths; and indeed it gave unmingled 


| satisfaction to the whole assembly 


**Make anything you like of me!” eried Hogh, flourishing the can he had 
**Put me on any duty you please. I'm your man. 
Hahaha! 


Iiido it. Here's my captain—here’s my leader. 


were startled in their beds. 
In fact, a sense of something whimsical in their companionship seemed to have 


a great man whom he could have crushed with one hand, appeared in his eyes 


J so eccentric and humorous, that a kind of ferocious merriment gained the mas- | 
Before putting his lips to the liquor which was brought for them, Dennis | tery over him, and quite subdued his brutal nature. He roared and roared } Jant !” 


again; toasted Mr. Tappertit a hundred times; declared himself a Bulidog 


to the core; and vowed to be faithful to him to the last drop of blood in his ! 


veins. 


enough in their way, but entirely attributable to his vast superiority. 


one held it to be his right to command, and the other considered it an exquisite ; 
pleasantry to obey. Nor was Hugh by any means a passive follower, who scru- ! 
pled to act without precise and definite orders; for when Mr. ‘Tappertit mounted 
on an c:npty cask which stood by way of rostrum in the room, and volunteered 
a speech upon the alarming crisis then at hand, he placed himself beside the 
orator, and though he grinned from ear to ear at every word he said, threw out 
such expressive hints to scoffers in the management of his cudgel, that those 
who were at first the most disposed to interrupt, became remarkably attentive, 
and were the loudest in their approbation. 
It was not all noise and jest, however, at The Boot, nor were the whole | 
party listeners tothe speech. ‘There were some men at the other end of the 
room (which was a long, low-roofed chamber) in earnest conversation all the 
time; and when any of this group went out, fresh people were sure to come 
in soon afterwards and sit down in their places, as though the others had relieved 
them on so:me watch or duty ; which it was pretty clear they di 
ges tock place by the clock, at intervals of balf an hour 


!, for these chan- 


These persons whiis- 


pered very much among themselves, and kept aloof, and often looked round, as | 
jealous of theirs, eech be 2 overheard ; some two ox three among them entered | 
in books what seemed to be reports from the others; when they were not 
thus em; loved, one of them would turn tothe ne wspapers which were strewn 
upon the table, and from the Saint James’s Chronicle, the Herald, Chronicle, or 
Public Advertiser, would read to the rest in a low voice some passage having 
reference to the topic in which they were all so deeply interested. But the 
great attraction was a pamphlet called The Thunderer, which espoused their 
Own Opinions, and was supposed at that time to emanate directly from the Asso- 


ciation. ‘This wasalways in request; and whether read aloud, to an eager knot 
of listeners, or by some solitary man, was certain to be followed by stormy taik- 
ing and excited looks. 

In the midst of al! his merriment, and admiration of his captain, Hugh was 
made sensible by these and other tokens, of the presence of an air of mystery, 


akin to that which had so much impressed him out of doors. It was impossible 





Let him give me ; 
the word of command, and i’!| fight the whole Farliament House singe landed, }ingclock. ‘I have somebody to see to-night—I must turn back directly. The 
or set a lighted torch to the King’s Throne itself!” With that, he smote Mr. | drinking and singing putit out of my head. It's well I remembered it !” 
road, and was approachable only by adark and narrow lane ; so that Hugh was| Tappertit on the back, with such violence that his little body seemed to shrirk | 
into a mere nothing; and roared again until the very foundlings near at hand | some very majestic sentiments in reference to this act of desertion, but as it 


, { 
All these compliments Mr. Tappertit received as matters of ‘course—flattering 
| His digni- } fully upon his heel. 
fied self-possession only delighted Hugh the more; and in a word, this giant and { must ensue if we break out and are victorious—when the locksmith’s child is 
dwarf struck up a friendship which bade fair to be of long continuance, as the | mine, Miggs must be got rid of somehow, or she'll poison the tea-kettle one 


to discard a sense that something serious was going on, and that under the 
revel of the public-house, there lurked unseen and dangerous matter. Lit 
fected by this, however, he was perfectly satisfied with his quarters and 
have remained there till morning, but that his conductor rose soon after 
night, to go home ; Mr. Tappertit following bis example, left him no exe 
stay. So they all three left the house together: roaring a No Popery 
until the fields resounded with the dismal noise. 

‘Cheer, up, captain!” cried Hugh, when they had roared themselves 
breath. ‘* Another stave!” 

Mr. Tappertit, nothing loath, began again; and so the three went stag 
on, arm-in-arm, shouting like madmen, and defying the watch with great 
lour. Indeed thisdid not require any unusual bravery or boldness, as the w 
men of that time, being selected for the office on account of excessive age 
extraordinary infirmity, had a custom of shutting themselves up tight in th 
boxes on the first symptoms of disturbance, and remaining there until they 
appeared. In these proceedings, Mr. Dennis, who bad a gruff voice and | 
of considerable power, distinguished himself very much, and acquired greate 
dit with his two companions. a 

‘* What a queer fellow you are!” said Mr. Tappertit. ‘* You're so pi 
sly and close. Whydon’'t you ever tell what trade you’re of ?” 

“Answer the captain instantly,” cried Hugh, beating his hat down on] 
head; ‘* why don’t you ever tell what trade you're of ?” 

_ “I'm of as gen-teel a catling, brother, as any man in England—as light 
siness as any gentleman could desire.” 

“Was you 'prenticed to it!’ asked Mr. Tappertit. 

“No. Natural genius,” said Mr. Dennis. ‘+ No ’prenticing. It co 
natur’. Muster Gashford knows my calling. Look at that hand of 
many and many a job that hand has dune, with a neatness and dex-terity, 
known afore. When I look at that hand,” said Mr. Dennis, shaking it in 
air, ‘and remember the elegant bits of work it has turned off, I feel q : 
loncholy to think it should ever grow old andfeeble. But sich ishfe!” 

He heaved a deep sigh as he indulged in these reflections, and putti 
gers with an absent air on Hugh's throat, and particularly under bis left 
if he were studying the anatomical development of that part of his’ 
shook his head in a despondent manner and actually shed tears. 

‘You're a kind of artist, I suppose—eh !” said Mr. Tappertit. 

“Yes,” rejoined Dennis; ‘ yes—I may call myself a artist—a fancy | 
man—art improves natur’—that's my motto.” 

: © sas what do you call this?" said Mr. Tappertit taking his stick 
and. 

‘That's my portrait atop,” Dennis replied ; ‘‘d’ye think it’s like?” 
. “*Why—it’s a little too handsome,” said Mr. Tappertit. “ Who 

ov?” 

“I!” repeated Dennis, gazing fondly on hisimage. “1 wish I hi 
lent. That was carved by a friend of mine. asisnow no more. The 
afore he died, he cut that with his pocket-knife from memory! I'll 
says my friend, and my last moments shall be dewoted to making Der 
ter’. That's it.” 

‘** That was a queer fancy, wasn’t it!” said Mr. Tappertit. 

“Tt was a queer fancy,” rejoined the other, breathing on his f 
and polishing it with the cuff of his coat, * but he was a queer 
pe ip kind of gipsy—one of the finest, stand-up men, you ever 

e told me some things that would startle you a bit, did that friend 
on the morning when he died.” 

“You were with him at the time, were you ?” said Mr. Tappe: 

“Yes,” he answered with a curious look, *‘I was there. Oh! yes certain- 
ly, | was there. He wouldn't have gone off half as comfortable without me. 
I had been with three or four of his family under the same circumstances. They 
were all fine fellows.” 

‘They must have been fond of you,” remarked Mr. Tappertity looking at 
him sideways. ; 

‘* | don’t know that they was exactly foud of me,” said Dennis, 
hesitation, **but they all had me near ’em when they departed. come in 
for their wardrobes too. This very hankecher that you see my neck, 
belonged to him that I’ve been speaking of—him as did that likeness.” 

Mr. Tappertit glanced at the article referred to, and appeared to think that 
the deceased's ideas of dress were of a peculiarand by no means an expensive 
kiod. He made noremark upon the point, however, and suffered his mysterious 
companion to proceed without interruption. 

* These smalls,” said Dennis, rubbing his legs; “these very, smalls—they 
belonged to a friend of mine that's left off sich incumbrances ever: this 
coat too—lI've often walked behind this coat, in the streets, wondered 
whether it would ever come to me: this pair of shoes have dane ipe 
for ancther man, afore my eyes, full half-a-dozen times at least; and 
hat,”’ he said, taking it off, and twirling it round upon his fist—* 
seen this hat go up Holborn on the box of a hackney-coach—ah, 
many a day!” ; 

* You don’t mean to say their old wearers are all dead, I hope?” said My. 
Tappertit, falling a little distance from him, as he spoke. a 

* Every one of ’em,” replied Dennis. ‘ Every man Jack!” 

There was something so very ghastly in this cireamstance, and it 
account, in such a very strange and dismal manner, for his fadec 
which, in this new aspect, seemed discoloured by the earth from gra 
Mr. Tappertit abruptly found he was going another way, and, stopping short, 
bade him good night with the utmost heartiness. As they happened to be near 
the Old Bailey, and Mr. Dennis knew there were turnkeys in the lodge with 
whom he could pass the night, and discuss professional subjects of common in- — 
| terest among them before a rousing fire, and over a social glass, he separated 
| from his companions without any great regret, and warmly shaking hands with 
. Hugh, and making an early appointment for their meeting at The Boot, left 
them to pursue their road. 

“That's a strange sort of man,” said Mr. Tappertit, watching the hackney- 
coachman’s hat as it went bobbing down the street. I don’t know what to 
make of him. Why can’t he have his smalls made to order, or wear live 
clothes at any rate?” 

**He’s a lucky man, captain,” cried Hugh. 
friends as his.” 

“| hope he don’t get ’em to make their wills, and then knock ‘em on the 
: head,” said Mr. Tappertit, musing. “But come. The Uniied B.'s expect 
jme. On!—What’s the matter!” 

“T quite forgot,” said Hugh, who had started at the striking of a neighbour- 
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“I should like to have such 


Mr. Tappertit looked at him as though he were about to give uttezance to 


was clear, from Hugh's hasty manner, that the engagement was one of a pres- 
sing nature, he graciously forbore, and gave him his permission to depart im- 


‘Good night, captain!” he cried. ‘I am yours to the death, remember !” 
‘* Farewell !” said Mr. Tappertit, waving his hand. ‘“ Be bold and vigi- 


‘* No Popery, captain!” roared Hugh. 
‘England in olood first !’ cried his desperate leader. Whereat Hugh cheered 
and laughed, aud ran off like a greyhound, 
«That man will prove a credit to my corps,” said Simon turning thought- 
** And let me see. In an altered staie of society—which 


evening when I’m out. He might marry Miggs. if he was drunk enough. It 
shall be done. I'll make a note of it.” : 


CHAPTER LX 

Little thinking of the plan for his happy settlement in life which had sug- 
gested itself to the teeming brain of his provident commander, Hugh made no 
pause until Saint Dunstan’s giants struck the hour above him, when he worked 
the handle of a pump which stood hard by, with great vigour, and thrusting 
his head under the spout, let the water gush upon him until a little stream ran 
down from every uncombed hair, and he was wet to the waist. Considerably 
refreshed by this ablution, both in mind and body, and almost sobered for the 
time, he dried h mself as he best could; then crossed the road, and plied the 
knocker of the Middle Temple gate. 

The night porter looked through a small grating in the portal with a surly 
eye, and cried * Halloa!” which greeting Hugh returned in kind, and bade him 
open quickly. 

“* We don’t sel! beer here,” cried the man ; ‘‘ what else do you went !” 

‘To come in,” Hugh replied, with a kick at the door. 

** Where to go to?” 

** Paper- Buildings.” 

**Whose chambers 

** Sir John Chester’s.”’ 
kick 
After a little growling on the other side, the gate was opened, and he passed 
: undergoing a close inspection from the porter as he did so. 

‘* You wanting Sir John, at this time of night!”’ suid the man. 
“Ay!” said Hough. “I! What of that?” 

“Why, I must go with you and see that you do, for I don’t believe it.” 
** Coine along then.” 

Eyeing him with suspicious looks, the man, with key and lantern, walked 
on st his side, and attended him to Sir John Chester's door, at which Hugh gave 


Each of which answers, he emphasised with another 











one kr that echeed through the dark staircase like a ghost.y suinmone, and 
mace tle dull light tremble im the drowsy lamp. 
** DoWou think he wants me now !” said Hugh. 
Befgge the man had time to answer, a footstep was heard within, a light ap- 
d Sir John, in his dressing-gown and slippers, opened the dour. 









































“Tek you pardon, Sir John,” said the porter, pulling otf his hat. ‘“ Here's 
aye man says he wants to speak to you. ‘It’s late for strangers. I 
tho it best to see that all was right.” 

4 1 cried Sir John, raising his eyebrows. ‘‘It’s you, messenger, is it ? 
Go Quite right, friend. I commend your pradence highly. Thank you. 
oS you. Good night.” 

0 


commended, thanked, God-blessed, and bade good night by one who 
cara@a ** Sir” before his name, and wrote himself M. P. to boot, was something 
fo er. He withdrew with much humility and reverence. Sir John fol- 
lo lute visitor into the dressing-room, and sitting in his easy chair be- 
fore fire, and moving it sothat he could see him as he stood, hat in hand, 
bes; door, looked at him from head to foot. . 
: d face, calin and pleasant as ever; the complexion, quite juvenile in 
its t and clearness; the same smile; the wonted precision and clegance of 
d white, well-ordered teeth ; the delicate hands; the composed and 
qu per: everything as it used to be: no marks of age or passion, envy, 
ontent : all unruffied and serene, and quite delightful to behold. 
e himself M. P.—but how! Why, thus. It was a proud family— 
, indeed, than wealthy. He had stood in danger of arrest ; of bai- 
a jail—a vulyar jail, to which the common people with small incomes 
mtlemen of ancient houses have no privilege of exemption from such 
unless they are of one great house, and then they have. A proud 
stock and kindred had the means of sending him there. He of- 
Ot indeed to pay his debts, but to let him sit for a close borough until 
n came of age, which, if he lived, would come to pass in twenty years. 
ite as good as an Insolvent Act, and infinitely more genteel. So Sir 
er was a member of Parliament. 
Sir John! Nothing so simple, or soeasy. One touch with a sword 
ind the transformation is effected. John Chester Esquire, M. P. at- 
went up with an address—headed adeputation. Such elegance 
so many graces of deportment, such powers of conversation, could 
unnoticed. Mr. was too common for such merit. A man so gentle- 
Id have been—but Fortune is capricious—born a Duke : just as some 
dukes @Rould have been born labourers. He caught the fancy of the king, knelt 
down p, and rose a butterfly. John Chester Esquire was knighted and 
became Bir John. 
a ht when you left me this evening, my esteemed acquaintance,” 
said hn after a pretty long silence, “that you intended to return with al! 
despatch 
“So 
“ And 
would 
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Master.” 
bu have?” he retorted, glancing at his watch. “Is that what you 


replying, Hugh changed the leg on which he leant, shuffled his 
hand to the other, looked at the ground, the wall, the ceiling, and 
ohn himself; before whose pleasant face he lowered his eyes again, 
on the floor. 









“ And have you been employing yourself in the meanwhile !” quoth Sir 
<> lazily crossing his legs. ‘* Where have you been? what harm have you 

en do 

“Noh a all, Master,” growled Hugh, with humility. “I have only done 
as you orderéd , 

“ As I what? returned Sir Jobs. 





** Well, then,” said Hugh uneasily, ‘as you advised,” or said [ ought, or said 
I might, or said that you would do, if youwas me. Don’t be so hard upon me, 
master.” . ‘ 

Somethin an expression of triumph in the perfect control he had estab- 
lished over rough instrument, appeared in the knight’s face for an instant ; 

vanished directly, as he said—pairing his nails while speaking : 

** When you say I ordered you, my good fellow, you imply that I directed you 
to do someting for me—something I wanted done—something for my own 
ends and purposes—you see? Now I am sure I needn't enlarge upon the ex- 
treme absurdity of such an idea, however unintentional ; so, please—”’ and here 
he turned his eyes upon him— ‘to be more guarded. Will you !” 

“T meant to give you no offence,” said Hugh. ‘I don’t know what to sav. 
You catch me up so very short.” . 

“ You will be caught up much shorter, my good friend—infinitely shorter— 
one of these depend upon it,” replied his patron, calmly. ‘ By-the-bye, 
instead _g “e why you have been so long, my wonder should be why 
yo ‘at all. hy did you?” 

; A omg oe “ that fe ag read the bill [ found, and 
ing it to be something particular from the way it was wrapped up, I 
' OS here.” ep y pp P 
nd could you ask no one else to read it, Bruin?’ said Sir Jobn. 
one that I could trust with secrets, master. Since Barnaby Rudge was 
bef for good and all—and that's five years ago—I haven't talked with 
you.” 
ou have done me honour, I am sure.” 
have come tu and fro. master, all through that time, when there was 
hing to tell, because I knew that you'd be angry with me if | stayed away,” 
Hugh, blurting the words out, after an embarrassed silence ; ‘‘ and because 
wished to please you, if I could, and not to have you against me. There. 
That's the true reason why I came to-night. You know that, master, I am 
sure. 

“You are a specious fellow,” returned Sir John, fixing his eyes upon him, 
“and carry two faces under your hood, as well asthe best. Didn't you give me 
in this room, this evening, any other reason; no dislike of anybody who 
has slighted you, lately, on all occasions, abused you, treated you with rude- 
ness ; acted towards you, more as if you were a mongrel dog than a man like 
himself?” 

“To be sureI did!” cried Hugh, his passion rising, as the other meant it 
should ; ‘‘and I say itall over now, again. I'd do anything to have some re- 
a on him—anything. And when you told me that he and all the Catholics 

‘ould suffer from those who joined together under that handbill, [ said I’d make 
one ‘em, if their master was the devil himself. lam one of’em. See whettier | 
I am as good as my word and turn eut to be among the foremost, or no. | 
mayn’t have much head, master, bot I've head enough to remember those that 
use me ill. You shall see, and so shall he, and so shall hundreds more, how 
my spirit backs me when the time comes. My bark is nothing to my bite. 
Some that I know, had better have a wild lion among ’em than me, wher I am 
ia | loose—they had !” 

ey knight looked at him with a smile of far deeper meaning than ordinary ; 
and pointing to the old cupboard, followed him with his eyes while he filled and 
drank a glass of liquor; and smiled when his back wss turned, with deeper 
meaning yet. 

“You are in a blustering mood, my friend,” he said, when Hugh confronted 
him again. 

“Not I, master!” cried Hugh. “I don't say half I mean. Ican’t. I 
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stand by me; and then use me as you like—it don’t matter much to me what 
the end is |” 

‘* What have you done with that paper?” said Sir John. 

“T have it here, master.” 

* Drop it again as you go along; it’s as well not to keep such things about 

ou.” 

Hugh nodded, and touching his cap with an air of as much respect as he 
could summon up, departed. 

Sir John fastening the doors behind him, went back to his dressing-room, and 
sat down once again before the fire, at which he gazed for a long time, in earn- 
est meditation. 

‘This happens fortwnately,” he said, breaking into a smile, ‘‘ and promises 
well. Let me see. My relative and I, whoare the most Protestant fellows in 
the world, give our worst wishes to the Roman Catholic cause : and to Saville, 
who introduces their bill, I have a personal objection besides ; but as each of 
us has himself for the first articlein his creed, we cannot commit ourselves by 
joining with a very extravagant madman, such as this Gordon most undoubtedly 
is. Now really, to foment his disturbances in secret, through the medium of 
such a very apt instrument as my savage friend here, may further our real ends ; 
and to express at all becoming seasons, in moderate and polite terms, a disap- 
probation of his proceedings, though we agree with him in principle, will cer- 
tainly be to gain a character for honesty and uprightness of purpose, which 
cannot fail to do us infinite service, and to raise us into some importance. 
Good! So much for public grounds. Asto private considerations, I confess 
that if these vagabonds would make some riotous demonstration (which does 
not appear impossible), and would inflict some little chastisement on Haredale 
as a not inactive man among his sect, it would be extremely agreeable to my 
feelings, and would amuse me beyond measure. Good again! Perhaps bet- 
ter!” 

We he came to this point, he took a pinch of snuff; then beginning slowly 
to undress, he resumed his meditations, by saying with a smile: 

“I fear, I do fear exceedingly, that my friend is following fast in the foot- 
steps of his mother. His intimacy with Mr. Dennis is very ominous. But | 
have no doubt he must have come to that end any way. If I lend him a 
helping hand, the only difference is, that he may, upon the whole, possibly 
drink a few gallons, or puncheons, or hogsheads, less in this life than he other- 
wise would. It’s no business of mine. It’s matter of very small impor- 
tance !” 

So he took another pinch of snuff, and went to bed. 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
= GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail,:— 

From Bristol From New York 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, Saturday, lst May, 1841, 
Thursday, 27th May, Saturday, 19th June, 
Wednesday, 14th July, Saturday, 7th August, 
Wednesday, Ist September, Saturday, 25th September, 
Saturday, 23d October, 
The return passage will be ‘advertised laterin the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewards fee, 
$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally cr by letter to 
Apr 2it RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
T= Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist; and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York From Havre 
lst March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
ist April, Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica,J.8 Peli, master, 16th June,Vct., and Feb. 
ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The poe of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wiilbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
ifr ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by ———-—— 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 

























































































From Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, 
Caledonia March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 
Acadia, — March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, —- May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, —_— 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 15, 
Britannia, ——’* June 19, 
Oolumbia, July 1, July 3, —_—_— 
Caledonia, July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —-- 
Acadia, — July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust I, August 3, 
Columbia, — __— August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, 
Britannia —_—- _ August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 

From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships ca ey ere Surgeons. * 

The ‘“*‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 

Ic? For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York ard Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 2 
“ 1 “ 











Virginian, Higgins, ’ 13, ~~ oF Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,, “ 19, “ 19, .- mS > - & = 
Roscius J. Collins, “ss, * SS, oe 96 ¢ 13, * 18, © 43g 
Cambrid, e, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, -% * & so Hh] * OB *§ 8, * & 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, *u,. * BM, © 13\0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June J} 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, hm * 36, eo nrm * % * nm =. 
Siddons, N.B. Palmer,| ‘* 25, “ 25, sou *h* hh * @ 


North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, * 19 
oscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7, - 7* es. * e.*¢* 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “73, “ 1%, “ 13\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 











haven't got the gift. There are talkers enough among us; I'll be one of the 
doers.” | 
**Oh! you have joined those fellows then?” said Sir John, with an. air of | 
most profound indifference. 
“Yes. [f went up to the house you told me of, and got put down upon the 
muster. There was another man there, named Dennis—” 
, sas Dennis, eh!” emod Sir John, laughing. “Ay, ay! a pleasant fellow, I be- 
ievet” } 
“A roaiing dog, master—one after my own heart—hot upon the matter too— 
red hot.” 
“So I have heard,” replied Sir John carelessly. ‘You don’t happen to | 
know his trade, do you t” ; 
* He wouldn't say,” cried Hugh. ‘“ He keeps it secret.” 
“Haha!” laughed Sir John. “ A strange fancy—a weakness with some | 
persons—you'll know it one day, I dare swear.” — 
* We're intimate already,” said Hugh. } 
“ Quite natural! And have been drinking together, eh 1” pursued Sir John. 
“ Did you say what place you went to in company, when you left Lord 





| 
George's '” | 

{ Hogh had not said or thought of saying, but he told him; and this inquiry be- 

, ing followed by a long train of questions, he related all that had passed both ia 


and out of doors, the kind of people he had seen, their numbers, state of feeling, 
mode of conversation, apparent expectations and intentions. His questioning 
was so artfully contrived, that he seemed even in his own eyes to volunteer all 
this information rather than to have it wrested from him ; and he was brought to 
this state of feeling so naturally, that when Mr. Chester yawned at length and | 
declared himself quite wearied out, he made a rough kind of excuse for having 
talked so much. | 
“ There—get you gone,” said Sir John, holding the door open in his hand. | 
“ You have made a pretty evening’s work. I told you not to dothis. You 
‘ may get into trouble. You'll have an opportunity of revenging yourself on | 
} your prowd friend Haredsle, though, and for that, you'd hazard anything I sup- | 
se ¢ 
“{ would,” retorted Hugh, stopping in his passage out, and looking back ; | 
“but what do Jrisk! Whatdo I stand achance of losing, master! Friends, 
home! A fig for’em all; I have none; they are nothing tome. Give me a 
good scuffle ; let me pay off old scores in a bold riot where there are men to 














Columbus, Cropper, eon, * Mm = @ _— - -_ +s 
Sheridan, Depeyster, a” Ue 7m * me *§ & * B 
South America, Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1l}j “ 19, “* 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ='y ©. 3 = 2. * oe ¢_e.* 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “1, “* 1%, * 13\Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, |B. L. Waite, “1, “ 19, ie Mbede OB ae 
Garrick, |A. 8. Palmer, | ‘* 25, “ 25, 'a«* ht “—t * B 
Europe, la.C. Marshall,Nov. 1, Mar. t, July 1 “em * * 2 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. * 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

— for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & Il. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo!. 
Agents for ships Shehapem Independence, Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoon , 
Agentsfor ships Rosciue, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, , 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WN & JAS. BROWN & ©o. Liverpaol. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Wasren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. jv3. 

















BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 

makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 

inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacxet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
poe Foy? on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. |Days of ——- from New! Days of Sailing from 
fork. oudon. 

St. James, hafiygher ai: Jan > May - Sept. Beg w, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal . B. Griffing $ oo - “ ‘ 

Gladiator, T Britton, | “ 90, “ 20, “ 90March7, July 7) Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick, Feb. 1, June i, Oct. 1 * 17, . 17, “17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, i 10, = 10, - 10} “ 97, 27, “ 97 
Quebec, F, H. Hebard, | 20, 20, 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadeiphia, pore? [ep July a” Nov. i " uy, z 1%, 17 
Ss . mith, . » ates | és 

Hendrick Hudson,'E E. Morgan, ‘i 20, * 20, ‘ 20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario 'H. Huttieston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “97 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, 97, 4 gy 
Westminster, G. Moore, « 20, “ 20,  20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the iat 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz: 














Ships. , Masters. Days of —s from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
| Ork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. f]April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “« 16, “© 16, “ WiMay 1,Sept. },Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, ese 8 * Gof oe * % © 8, “ 8 
Emerald \Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8| “ 24, ‘“ 2, % @% 
Rhone, J.A. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “ It}fune 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, . & .* a” & “* go @ 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. €| “ 24, “* 24, “ 9% 
Silvie DeGrasee, L Weiderhold!} “ 16, ‘* 16, “ If} fuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, * #8 * &_* wi . = . = 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ 24, “ 24, “ 2@ 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, “ 16, “ If|Aug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa w. Ww. Pe A “ 24, “ 94 ““ Qe “ee 8 “ee 8, “ 8 


These vessels are ai! of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. , 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100. without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


Dt: GLENNY, Member of the aan College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 


Ww. H. MAXWELL & JOHN I. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &¢., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

my W.H.M. & J.H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 

them with instructions, (post paid.) apriot 
RIVATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISEASES, 
AT MURRAY HILL, NEW YORK.—In offering this Institution to public notice, 
the proprietor, under a deep sense of the responsibility he is about to assume, deems 
it right to state the reasons which have led to the undertaking, and to give a sketch of 
the plan on which it is to be conducted 

The numerous public Hospitals and Asylums which now do so much honour to the 
philanthropy of the country, are by many objected to, on account of their great ex- 
tent ;—the various grades of disease and character found among their numerous in- 
mates ;—and the publicity that a residence in them is supposed to give. There is also 
a class of invalids, who without being insane, are in such a morbid state of nervous 
sensibility as to render their association with the patients of a large hospital. equally 
painful and injurious. It is for this description of persons especially that the present 
plan has been projected. 

While many persons allow members of their own families to become permanently 
insane, rather than send them to a public asylum ;—while there is not any thing in 
the treatment of nervous diseases better established than the fact, that most patients 
are benefitted, and some even cured, by mere removal from those scenes and pé€rsons 
which ordinarily surround them, and which are connected with their mornd associy- 
tions ;—and while it 1s believed that a select number of patients may have advantages 
in moral treatment \hich neither home nor a large establishment Can possibly offer ; 
—New York is yet destitute of any private institution, although every European city of 
any magnitude or advancement possesses one or more. : 

hese reasons, added to the request of the relatives of patients, and the advice of 
judicious medical friends, have induced the undersigned to prepare a private establish- 
ment at Murray Hill. 

The situation, about three miles from the City Hall will, it is deemed, be found high- 
ly eligible. Every portion of the island where property could be procured, has been 
diligently searched ; and no site examined, offers so many advantages on the score of 
convenience, beauty, fitness, and health. It is so near the city as not to debar the me- 
lancholy patient from visiting those objects of iuterest and amusement which may give 
a new current to the thoughts and feelings, and it is so much in the country as to aflord 
a quiet retreat for those who require seclusion and retirement. It commands a fine 
view of the East river without a risk incurred by a resid: nce on its immediate banks. 
On the premises are gardens and pleasure grounds well adapted to the use of such pa- 
tients as may not be in a condition to profit by riding and walking in the surrounding 
country ; and two large, well-built houses, which have been occupied us private coun- 
try residences, and furnish the means of a distinct classification of the sexes. 

“With these accessory advantages the proprietor trusts that he will be enabled to 
realize in some degree, a long cherished design of organizing such an institution for 
the care of a select number of patients suffering under mental diseases, as wili enable 
him to put in execution those views of treatment medical and moval, which are the 
result alike of ten years experience as physician to one of the largest and most favor- 
ably known Asylums in America, and of a minute examination of the principal pub- 
lic and private establishments of Europe. 

His first object will be to make it literally the residence of a well-ordered private 
family, with the principal officers combined as its centre, and all its members united b 
such ties of respect and affection, as forbearance, judicious firmness, kindness an 
sympathy will en. The superiors of the estallishment will stand in the place of 
thooe relatives and guardians of whose care the invalid must for a season be deprived . 
—they will conduct all the domestic arrangements ;—direct, supervise, and carry into 
effect, the medical and moral treatment ;— preside at the table where all patients who 
are well enough will take their meals ;—and wil! in fine be their leaders and compa- 
nions in all kinds of exercise and amusement. One of the great advantages which 
this place offers is, that the number of patients will be limited to a dozen or twenty, 
and that consequently classification will be more simple and complete than in large 

ublic institutions. Personal restraint will be rendered almost entirely unnecessary 
by the vigilance and kindness of well-trained nurses, who will be so numerous that 
single patients may have the exclusive services of one or more whenever necessary. 
But the management of patients will not under any circumstances, be intrusted to su 
ordinate agents. No kind of restraint will be permitted without an order from the 
physician, director, or matron. Indeed it is to be one of the cardinal features of this 
establishment, that the patients will all be immediately and constantly under the moral 
and mental influence of the superior officers. 

siders the undersigned views insanity as a disease of the nervous system, and con- 
While it, (particularly in its incipient stage.) in a remarkable degree under the influence 
of medicine, each case requiring distinct investigation and its appropriate remedies ; 
—ample experience has demonstrated, that when the malady has existed for a long pe- 
riod, much reliance must be placed on moral management. This, like medical treat- 
ment must be adapted with much nicety to each particular form of the disorder. He 
is not the most skilful physician who uses the most powerful medicines, but he who 
after investigating and discovering the real nature of the disease, has the sagacity to 
apply in its prepes manner the remedy best adapted to the individual case before 
him. This well known truth applies with double force to “ medicine of the mind. 
Riding and walking, books and journals, music, the care and rearing of domestic anl- 
mals, the cultivation of plants and flowers, and various other modes of recreation and 
employment on the one hand ;—and on the other, perfect quietude and the abstraction 
of menital stimuli will form some of the means of carrying into effect the moral treat- 
ment. q ’ : 

Being necessarily iimited to a mere outline of his plan, the proprietor submits this 
imperfect expression of his views, with the hope that his efforts inay contribute in some 
degree to the relief of human suffering. JAMES MACDONALD, M.D 

The establishment will be ready for the admission of patients on the Ist of June 
next. Applications to be made to James Macdonald, M.D., No, 29 Clinton Place, 
New York. May I5, 6t. 

URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate superintendence of 
N the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 
view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late 
King, &c. &c. :— J 

‘* Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an aperient Ant-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in 
the bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient 
quality, and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
Carbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, when long continued and taken in con- 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for 
preparing this medicine, wiil take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two author ised agents here. 

The following official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Dr. Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 
Murray :— ; bs ; 

“ The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and 
aperient, in all cases of Jrritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or sea Sickness. ’ 

“ An ounce or two of the Solution speedily removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations, 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Females and Chiidren. : : 

“Inthe Army and Navy, it has been found to compose the Stomach in a few minutes, 
after any excess or hard drinking. 

“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking with it, or directly after it, a tea-spoonful of the Acidulated 
Syrup. In this manner a very agreeable ef/ere escent draughi can be safely taken at any 
time during Fever or Thirst. , 

** The antiseptic qualities of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 























nie Acid. has been found very valuable in Putrid and other Fevers. As alotion for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia clears the teeth from tartar. 
For preventing the evolution or deposition of Uric Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef- 


ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was long since authenticated by Drs. M‘Donnell and 
Richardson 

“ The Solution has almost invariably succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head- 
aches and Gastric Coughs, to which delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crudi- 
ties of the Stomach and Bowels.” 

CAUTION—To insure the integrity and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious liquids sold and so often substituted to the serious disappoint- 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the patient, each bottle of ** Murray's 
Fiuid Magnesia” will bear on the label the name “‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant,” (in green ink.) 

To be obtained from all respectable druggists in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the United States. The trade supplied by the Proprie- 
tor’s Agent. H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street, up stairs. 
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